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SPACE-TIME AND CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE 
P. A. MICHELIS 


Introduction. Among the theoretical works which have been published re- 
cently in America to explain modern painting and architecture, and to give a 
more profound aesthetic justification to the forms and method of composition 
used, there are some which have examined the question of space. 

In general, they consider that the conception of four-dimensional space, which 
was introduced by modern physics for the investigation of physical phenomena, 
has influenced the artistic conception of space. Thus, they say that while in the 
past the artist visualized his creations in three-dimensional space, now he 
visualizes them in four-dimensional space, in other words, in space-time. The 
painter, forsaking the perspective of the Renaissance, and more generally 
imitation, synchronizes images of a subjective conception of the inner and 
outer objective world. Through automatic writing and the omnipotence of the 
dream he represents improbable and complicated conditions of the conscious 
and subconscious mind. Thus he arrives at “cubism,” which is said to be nothing 
more than “vision in motion.’ 

Cubism “views objects relatively: that is, from several points of view, no one 
of which has exclusive authority. And in so dissecting objects, it sees them simul- 
taneously from all sides—from above and below, from inside and outside. It 
goes around and into its objects. Thus, to the three dimensions of the Renais- 
sance. . .there is added a fourth one—time.’” The architect attempts, with 
the contemporary materials at his disposal to do the same: with concrete, to 
raise his cubes on piles; with glass, to create transparent dematerialized sur- 
faces, which permit the facades to be transviewed, the one through the other, 
and which produce unexpectedly an interchange between inner and outer space. 
More generally, the architect attempts to suggest impressions which live and 
can live only in a four dimensional space. The points of view are many, the planes 
too, and the simultaneity of images in full face and in profile, as in the case of 
Picasso’s “‘L’Arlésienne,”’ is technically possible. It is this, they say, which makes 


1‘‘Cubism is vision in motion, a new essay at two-dimensional rendering of rotated 
objects.’’ Moholy-Nagy: Vision in Motion, (Paul Theobald, Chicago 1947) p. 116. 

2 Giedion: Space, Time and Architecture, (Sixth Print p. 357) Harvard University Press 
1946. 

3*‘The major endeavors of modern architecture are fulfilled here, . . . (in the Bauhaus 
building from Gropius) . . .; there is the hovering, vertical grouping of planes which satis- 
fies our feeling for a relational space, and there is the extensive transparency that permits 
interior and exterior to be seen simultaneously, en face and en profil, like Picasso’s L’ Arlé- 
sienne of 1911-12: variety of levels of reference, or of points of reference, and simultaneity 
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clear the relationship between modern painting and modern architecture. It is 
an identity of purposes and results, regardless of whether these things are 
achieved through other means and by other ways in each of these forms of art.‘ 
At the center of the problem is placed the contemporary conception of space- 
time. 

The examination of this question is of great importance to the theory of archi- 
tecture and to theory of art in general, because, I believe, there may be many 
dangerous consequences if this thesis, at least in the aesthetically corrupted 
form in which it is submitted by these authors, is accepted. For example, there 
is a theory which maintains that “The history of articulated space, the special 
space conceptions of different periods, have been determined by the grasp of 
one, two, three or more dimensions.”> Thus the Egyptians allegedly had a con- 
ception of one-dimensional space, the Greeks of two-dimensional, and the Gothic 
period of three-dimensional space, but only in the interior of their buildings, 
whereas the Renaissance conception was three-dimensional both for the anterior 
and the exterior. To us finally today is attributed a four-dimensional conception. 

I do not know whether for future generations a five-dimensional space is pre- 
dicted. I do not know by what logic this theory conceives of men who have a 
uni-dimensional conception of space; and particularly as regards to Egyptians 
who created such buildings as the pyramids, the temples of Thebes and Luxor 
and so many other works of pictorial and plastic art. And I do not know how a 
Greek sculpting a ‘“‘kouros” or building the Parthenon or the theatre of Epidauros 
can be imagined as having a conception of two-dimensional space only. Of course, 
the Parthenon was a building turned outwards,® that is, chiefly a plastic work 
where the interior space did not play the role which it played later in the Gothic 
Cathedral, but, in spite of this fact, an interior space existed, and, thereby, a 
feeling for this. The Greek also had “Bouleuteria” and theaters, and I mention 
these latter because space is created outside buildings as well as inside and, 
there too, the feeling of space is conquered by the architect. Furthermore, how 
could the Renaissance, which acquired a conception of three-dimensional space, 
succeed in using the Greek morphology which sprang from works with a concep- 
tion of two-dimensional space only? The question is in need of examination for 
practical purposes: not only can it lead young students to absurdities and non- 
sensical conceptions, but it can also lead mature artists to extremes and con- 
structional acrobatics. The misconception stems, I believe, from a materialistic 





—the conception of space-time, in short, ... The aim is not to anchor them (the cubes of 
the building) to the ground but to have them float or hover upon the site. . .. The glass was 
called in for its dematerializing quality”? (Giedion, op. cit., p. 401 and 404). 

4“*Around 1910 Picasso and Braque, as the consequence of a new conception of space, 
exhibited the interiors and exteriors of objects simultaneously. In architecture Le Corbusier 
developed, on the same principle, the interpretation of inner and outer space,’’ Giedion; 
op. cit., p. 408. 

5 Moholy-Nagy: op. cit., p. 244. 

6 An ‘‘Aussenbar”’ in contrast to ‘‘Innenbar’’ as characterized by Vischer Fr: Aesthetic 
oder Wissenschaft des Schénen, (2e Aufl. Mayer und Jessen 1922, Vol. III). 
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approach and a bad popularization of certain aesthetic observations or distinc- 
tions which are sometimes one-sided.’ 

The problem of space. The study| of the problem of space in art became im- 
portant from the moment that aestheticians and art critics undertook a thorough 
examination of the works of medieval religious architecture. The turn of the 
Christian church inwards, that is, the importance which the interior of the 
Christian church acquired, as opposed to the classic Greek temple where the 
rites and ceremonies mostly took place in the open, led them to surmise that 
from this historical point onwards the interior space of a church became the 
center of architectural interest. But even at the very beginning they took a 
great leap; they forgot the Romanesque and, even more important, the Byzantine 
church;* hence they concluded that the historical point of this shift happened 
in the Gothic church. With this shift the feeling of the architect for space was 
strengthened, expanded and finally established. Thus were created the works 
of Christian architecture in whose interior we admire more than anything else 
how space tends to appear infinite. 

This attempt to make space appear infinite was an artistic aspiration con- 
current with the conceptions of the Christian religion, which then established 
the one and only omnipresent God, the personification of the spirit, the one who 
is in Heaven. The artistic aspiration also coincided with the philosophical 
conception of space of the later Middle Ages in the West, a conception which 
began to have intimations of infinite space. With the Renaissance, scientific 
thought clarified the possibility of an infinite space which would be homogeneous, 
isotropic and three dimensional. Thus, according to a characteristic phrase of 
Panofsky, ‘The Renaissance brought down to earth the infinite of heavenly 
space.”® What was in the beginning a question of faith later became a matter 
of knowledge. 

Thence sprang the evolution of perspective during the Renaissance; that is, 
of the scientific method which made possible to the art of painting the accurate 
representation of natural objects, having as basis a vanishing point (in the central 
perspective at least) where all the converging lines meet in the infinite. Thus 
it was easy to explain the antithesis between medieval painting and the painting 
of the Renaissance; to explain how medieval painting, in spite of its attempt to 
show the infinite depths of the Heavens where the Saints and the angels move, 
had, as Riegl pointed out, no way of doing it convincingly otherwise than by 


7 Berstl too does not see an interior space in the Greek temple. (Berstl: Das Raumproblem 
in der altchristlichen Malerei, Forschungen zur Formgeschichte der Kunst alter Zeiten und 
Vélker, herausg. von Eugen Liithgen, Band IV; Verlag Kurt Schraeder, Bonn-Lepzig 1920. 
p. 37.) Schmarsow (Barock und Rokoko, Leipzig, 1897 p. 5) pointed out as a principle that 
architecture is in its inner substance an arrangement of space. But this, I believe, must not 
have the meaning that architecture is not created by forms as are all arts. Space is revealed 
through forms. As a matter of fact, painting reveals also a space, though an artificial one. 

8 A reinstatement of the aesthetics of the Byzantine Church from the point of view of 
space, is attempted in my work An Aesthetic Approach to Byzantine Art, Athens, 1946, 
which is to be published shortly in an English translation. 

® Panofsky, Die Perspektive als symbolische Form (Vortrige der Bibliothek Warburg 
1921-25). 
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the use of the monochrome background. According to Wulff, the painters of the 
Middle Ages reversed the perspective, according to Berstl!° they even abolished 
the meaning of space, misunderstood or ignored it, and represented their un- 
natural and distorted creations depicted in two dimensions. 

In complete contrast, the Baroque systematized the laws of objective vision 
which the Renaissance revealed, and, perfected the method. It conquered space 
both in painting and in architecture, to such an extent as to be able to imitate 
the heavens, and abolish walls in search of the infinite, through a different 
understanding and fulfilment in architectural composition. Many believe this 
to be related to the progress of the science of mathematics towards integral 
and differential calculus. (How few paid attention to the theatricality, if not the 
ludicrousness of this stage setting is another matter.) Cassirer™ however, armed 
the philosophical investigators of the history of art by his statement that per- 
spective is a symbolic form of each and every ‘Weltanschauung’. But, while 
he intended to throw light on the problem, the juxtaposition of “mythical” 
and “cognitive” conceptions concerning space gave rise, in my opinion, to numer- 
ous misunderstandings. 

Naturally, the easy and perhaps inevitable course of this historically directed 
investigation led to the conclusion that contemporary art had followed the road 
to its present state of evolution because of the discovery of space-time by the 
physicists, which coincided with the creation of the technical possibilities of the 
automobile, the airplane, the cinematographic camera, and other such inventions. 
From then onwards, moving in space, we see from above like birds, and from 
below like frogs. We see both the inside and the outside as if through glass. 
We see subjectively.1* We see dynamically. We see surrealistically. From this, 
they say, spring the two-faced monsters of Picasso, simultaneously front view 
and in profile, like the Arlésienne, or Le Corbusier’s realizations where the 
‘mariage des contours’’ takes place, or Rockefeller Center’s retreating towers 
which one can see only by turning the eye and thus in a lightning movement com- 
pounding one image out of many as does the stroboscope.!® 

Picasso and the architects of Rockefeller Center would laugh secretly if they 
chanced to read these monstrous thoughts. It is fashionable now to minimize 


10 Berstl, op. cit., p. 110, 112, 79. 

11 Cassirer, Ernst: Philosophie der symbolischen Formen. (Berlin, B. Cassirer 1923-31). 

12 ‘Tn our age of airplanes, architecture is viewed not only frontally and from the sides, 
but also from above—vision in motion. The bird’s-eye-view and its opposites, the worm’s 
and fish-eye-views, have become a daily experience. Architecture appears no longer static 
but, if we think of it in terms of airplanes and motorcars, architecture is linked with move- 
ment.’’ Moholy-Nagy: op. cit., p. 244-45. 

13 ‘*Modern Art, like modern science, recognizes the fact that observation and what is 
observed form one complex situation—to observe something is to act upon and alter it.’’ 
Giedion: op. cit., p. 6. 

14 Giedion: op. cit., p. 408. 

15 ‘*Tn Edgerton’s stroboscopic studies, in which motion can be fixed and analyzed in 
arrested fractions of 1/100,000 of a second, a whole movement is shown separated into its 
successive components. At Rockefeller Center the human eye must function similarly; it 
has to pick up each individual view singly and relate it to all others, combining them into 
a time sequence. Only thus are we able to understand the grand play of volumes and sur- 
faces and perceive its manysided significance.’’ Giedion: op. cit., p. 578. 
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the importance of past generations because they did not happen to be born in 
the period of space-time, in spite of the many works of art that they have be- 
queathed to us; works of art which we revere, including those of primitive man. 
Is it possible that these latter were aware of space-time? Or did the Byzantines 
perhaps know about it, since in their paintings indoor and outdoor scenes appear 
simultaneously, while other scenes, temporally distant, are shown simul- 
taneously? In the Basilicas too do not the spaces interchange through the 
arcades? If even this is not acceptable, then today also space-time, this con- 
cept of physical mathematics, is not enough to explain art unless there exists 
somehow some cosmic conception to which art can be more easily related. 

Before advancing to such thoughts, however, let us judge the historical in- 
vestigation of the problem of space as we presented it previously. I have already 
pointed out, with a few remarks chiefly about the Parthenon and Byzantine 
art, that in the course of this serious investigation there are a few lacunae, a 
few fateful erroneous steps which were perhaps inevitable. 

1. In following the historical conception of space, art critics did not pay 
attention to the fact that space and the feeling of space cannot be the privilege 
of one particular architecture. No period has brought forth an architecture 
without the feeling of space. The philosophical conception of space may have 
begun to exist at some time, but the artistic feeling of space always has existed 
even though it may have been toneless, even though it may have been differently 
expressed. 

2. By following the historical evolution of perspective, art critics did not notice 
that they minimized the ‘visual order” which is inherent in every painting 
regardless of whether it is designed in correct perspective or not. That is the 
first and foremost in art. Perspective is simply a technical method and not an 
artistic requisite. 

3. More generally, art critics presumed the existence of an uninterrupted histor- 
ical sequence towards the evolution of the Renaissance as if it were towards some- 
thing perfect, because the architecture of the Renaissance reinstated the classic 
morphology and its paintings systematized perspective scientifically. But this 
“ideal,’”’ this perfection, today at least, can be questioned fundamentally when 
medieval and primitive art, are esteemed more highly. 

4. Art critics did not take into consideration another historical phenomenon 
of equal historical importance: that every time we abandon naturalism, we cease 
admiring the arts which were naturalistic and admire the reverse; and this 
because we are opposed to their spirit. We abandon, therefore, not only their 
methods but, also in a way, we interrupt the sequence. That is why today, 
though we know the laws of perspective well, modern painters abandon it and 
admire Medieval or Egyptian painting which also ignores it. And we underesti- 
mate the art of the Renaissance as that period underestimated Gothic art and 
called its works barbarous. We ourselves are also barbarized in asserting the 
works of the Greeks to be without style and devoid of art, because their knowl- 
edge of geometry was not so far advanced as it is today.’ 

5. Finally, in aesthetics, where we must admit that an examination of the 


16 Tyins, W.: Art and Geometry (Cambridge Mass., Harvard University Press 1946). 
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problem of space was undertaken independently of its historical position, there 
has been some confusion between the philosophical conception of space and the 
artistic feeling of space. This confusion of terms arose from the correct belief 
that world-theory influences the art of each period. But the exponents of this 
theory failed to take into consideration that in spite of all this, art remains art 
and as Lipps remarked,” aesthetic principles have no history.’’” For how can one 
otherwise explain that we consider the works of the Egyptians, the Assyrians 
and the Renaissance to be works of art? Or does our feeling for space in each 
respective case become uni-dimensional, two-dimensional or multi-dimensional? 

Let us therefore examine and determine what space means to us. 

The artistic feeling of space. Three things must be distinguished: the physi- 
ological perception of space; the philosophical conception of space, and the artistic 
feeling of space. 

1. The senses by which space is chiefly perceived are the sense of vision and 
the sense of touch, and modern psychology therefore distinguishes between 
tactile space and visual space. These sensations do not change in mankind. 
Man is born with visual and tactile capacities; with experience he conquers 
and widens them, but the sensations themselves as physiological reactions re- 
main fundamentally the same for everyone and forever. They certainly contribute 
to the formation of the cognitive concept of space as well as to the formation of 
the artistic feeling of space, but they can never be sufficient to replace them. 
If this were to happen, the cognitive concept would degenerate into an instinct 
and the artistic feeling would be reduced to insignificance, if indeed it did not 
vanish altogether. 

2. The beginnings of the philosophical conception of space can be found as 
early as the Greek philosophers. Plato calls space “a container of everything 
which becomes visible and sensible,’’* and because philosophical thought has 
ever since been connected with mathematics, the conception of space has con- 
stantly vacillated between infinite space, finite space and the finite infinite.!® 
The moderns have added the concept of space-time, though even a kind of con- 
nection between space and time may not have been completely foreign to the 
Greeks because of the relation of réoas and dzepov withthe mythical conception 
of space, as Cassirer attests.?° Furthermore, if Aristotle indicates the possibility 
of an infinite, that is a finite infinite not an absolute one. It is found in the 
eternal sequence of numbers which does not exclude their limitation in the num- 
ber one, designating the unity of the prime matter of the universe which is 
limited. 

In any case, the acceptance of the idea of the absolute infinite from Newton 
has brought to modern thought contradictions which I am not competent to 
explain. Nevertheless, the attempt to define the terms gives me the opportunity 
to remark that they stem from an abstraction that the scientific mind draws 
from real life in order to understand it. The scientific mind manufactures useful 

17 Lipps: Aesthetic, Vol. I, p. 94 (3-Aufl. Voss 1923). 

18 Plato: Timaeus XVIII 51, 52B. 


19 Cassirer: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 129. 
20 Cassirer: op. cit., Vol. II p. 129. 
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concepts by which thought can progress, but, because they are each time sche- 
matic, they are, thereby, limited. The artist on the contrary abstracts from real 
life, not concepts but images, capable of producing emotions. His abstracted im- 
pressions do not represent life schematically nor do they deaden it or deny to it 
its unity. That is why for the artist, space is always both finite and infinite and also 
connected with time. Even if he wished, the artist could not represent only the 
infinity of space, for he would be representing chaos. Nor could he represent only 
its finiteness, because thus he would only demonstrate the impenetrable. In the 
same way it is impossible for him to represent time by itself, or any other cogni- 
tive concept. The artist can only suggest through images which, even if they 
do not imitate, at least remind one of life, and with it, of time and space. 

If the artist were to ponder what space is, he would first of all find that it is 
in the air which is present between objects which act one upon the other because 
they build a whole. That means, space is the place where all visible things can 
be put side by side and in which they can also move, be seen simultaneously, 
and be consecutively observed; that is, in motion; in time. Immobility for the 
artist means death, since life presupposes movement, and art is a product of 
life, a work of spiritual emotion and not a toy of abstract thought. 

Of course, the coexistence of time and space in art does not mean that from 
the beginning artists have been conscious of the concept of space-time as it is 
understood today (with time considered as a simple coordinate—x1, x2, x3, x4, 
—as a number interchangeable with other numbers).”' Art is not concerned with 
the conscious conquests of thought which are always poorer than life because 
they are conceived schematically. When it listens to them, or believes them, it 
paraphrases them in its imagination in such a way as to satisfy life. For this 
reason then, it is logical that space-time may exist potentially in primitive art, 
just as in contemporary art something primitive exists without our being primi- 
tive; hence the mutual sympathy. It is, therefore unnecessary for Berstl to try, 
through logical acrobatics, to demonstrate that he had found the concept of 
space-time in medieval painting.** As John Dewey says about space-time, ‘The 
artist made in action if not in conscious thought this belated scientific discovery 
from the very beginning.’ 

It is an abuse of terms when art critics say that the architects of the Christian 
church attempted simply to represent the infinity of space, or the architect of 
the ancient temple, its finiteness. The truth is that both appear as a finite-infinite. 
However, the one tries to create a transcendental feeling of space and so to 
arouse the imagination of the observer to a place where it can accept the exist- 
ence of the omnipresent Divine Spirit. The other tries to suggest a calm feeling 
of space, and thus create the interior where the anthropomorphic gods, the gods 
of Olympus, can live. Both spaces appear to be ideal spaces, as the gods are ideal 
persons, and, were it otherwise, the church and the temple would decline in our 
eyes to the level of the trite. The aesthetic suggestion of ideal space, a space 

21 Cassirer: op. cit. Vol. II, p. 149. 

22 Berstl: op. cit., p. 110. 


23 Dewey, John: Art as Experience (Seventh Impression), p. 183. Minton, Balch and Co., 
New York. 
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which appears as if it were disassociated from the real space, as if it were in the 
place where imagination transports us, is created by art through the artistic 
feeling of space. 

Before analyzing the artistic feeling of space and time, we must observe that 
it bears no relation to the “mythical” space and time as this was conceived by 
Cassirer, as it influenced many art critics.** According to Cassirer, the three basic 
forms that compose the structure of the mythical world are space, time and num- 
ber (II, 174). Their mythical conception is full of feeling. It is a qualitative, 
concrete conception, and not a quantitive abstract one (II, 136-137). That is 
also why it takes an intermediary position between the physiological impressions 
of the senses and the cognitive conceptions of time, space and number which 
dominate each period. It is, I would say, a belief of subjective hue—a ddéa, to 
use a Platonic term—a product of faith, a mixture of traditions, religious con- 
victions and philosophical conceptions. The more science and philosophical 
knowledge advance, the more mythical conceptions retreat. Astrology becomes 
astronomy, alchemy becomes chemistry, al kabala becomes algebra and geome- 
try. And the seeds of the mythical conception remain in the subconscious. Conse- 
quently, the mythical conception cannot replace the artistic feeling of space, 
time and rhythm, where the arithmetical relations, either in the form of analogies 
or in the form of rules of harmony, etc., infiltrate. Aesthetic experience undoubt- 
edly contributes to the formation of the mythical conception, but this latter, 
which differs each time and every now and then retreats, is not equivalent to 
the aesthetic experience of time, space, and the analogies of forms, which remains 
unchanged. 

The meaning of orientation in mythical space can perhaps elucidate the need 
of orientation of a church, but is not an artistic prerequisite which explains the 
art of the church. The cabalistic meaning of the number two or three is not the 
same thing as the meaning of the number two as denoting how many columns 
we have, or as derived from the analogical relation 2:1. These are relations to 
which different aesthetic experiences correspond. By the same token, the mixing 
of two liquids of different colors would have a different meaning for the alchemist 
or the priest from that which it has for an artist concerned with the color com- 
bination. 

3. The artistic feeling of space is that pleasant emotion which we have when 
we enter a room which is architecturally significant, and feel that we fit into it 
comfortably. We are aware of a sense of freedom to walk in an unlimited space 
and at the same time a feeling of being enclosed in an embrace which welcomes 
us like a nest where, though we are enclosed, we are also free. The feeling of 
space, however, vacillates between the dual and contradictory coexistence of 
the two impressions, the impressions of an environment which is at the same 
time closed and open, where space is at the same time finite and infinite. 

We get the same impression from the heavenly sphere which, though in our 
imagination it appears infinite, yet at the same time forms an embrace around 
us with the circular line of the horizon and the blue dome of the heavens above, 
like an all-containing womb. In truth, the most pleasant feeling of space which 


24 Cassirer: op. cit. Vol. II. 
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we get is that which we have in the open when we turn our eyes and capture the 
image of the heavenly dome which freely embraces everything without imprison- 
ing it in the finite and without leaving it exposed to the chaos of infinity. For 
this reason also the feeling of space is born more easily when we are in the hollow 
of an ancient theater or under a dome like those of the Pantheon or of Hagia 
Sophia, which imitate more or less the circular line of the horizon and the sphere 
of the heavens. 

While in the open we can either stand still or move ad infinitum forward or 
backward, up or even down; in a space created by man we cannot do so, because 
it is always limited. Art, however, has the means of satisfying this need, when 
the enclosed spaces have appropriately spaced openings for lighting in their walls, 
and their forms have the proper conformation and are harmoniously propor- 
tioned. Then, our eye following the circle glides effortlessly and our soul rejoices. 
Thus the impression of eternal flight and eternal return which the eye gets when 
it combines variety into unity, and the joy that our spirit feels as a result, satisfies 
us, and we wish to remain in that place, as if we were in the open. Furthermore, 
we have here the joy of our imagination travelling in a harmonious world all 
around us, and, while we live in space and time, we live now so effortlessly, so 
pleasantly, in our imagination, that we step out of time and space. We live in 
the aesthetic sphere of life, in an imagined space and time which are apart from 
the real ones. All these things happen of course before we even begin to concen- 
trate our attention on the individual forms or to judge them. 

The feeling of space is naturally more difficult to create in buildings which 
do not have a concave shape but are rectangular and are covered by a flat roof. 
The advances of the walls, sometimes the corners, and especially the convex 
shapes, provoke the impression of impenetrability which is followed by a feeling 
of constriction. The spiritual space is narrowed. On the other hand the opening 
of a long and narrow corridor which appears to the mind like a cut towards the 
infinite gives a feeling of endless flight. The light plays also a great role. Darkness 
in a space gives the feeling of chaos; though you are free to move at will you 
do not know where to go and you remain transfixed. The same is true of too much 
light, which blinds you. However, it attracts you and, when it comes from above, 
it gives you the feeling of apotheosis. Only the equilibrium of these contradictory 
and extreme emotions brings peace to the building, and this equilibrium presup- 
poses order, rhythm and harmony, both in the voids and in the solids, in the 
stepping and in the advances in lights and shadows, in the relation of the forms 
which we see when we are in bodily and spiritual motion within the buildings. 
Then, the formlessness of the space which they contain takes shape because, in 
the last analysis, space is not visible otherwise than through forms. Then the 
immeasurable can be measured and the endless can be ended without becoming 
the impenetrable. That is, the voids and the solids, the supporting and supported 
members, are arranged so that the spiritual order of the world appears, which, 
at bottom, is what every significant work of art reflects. 

The juxtaposition of these contradictory initial impressions and of the extreme 
emotions which they provoke shows that in art it is possible to play with them 
and to synthesize them in various ways. The architect may lead us first through 
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a narrow corridor and then introduce us to a spacious chamber, or do the re- 
verse, leading us from the spaciousness of an atrium into the long and narrow 
nave of a church. It is also possible for him to attempt to reach the extremes by 
suggesting to us the feeling of a closed and mysterious space, or of an endless 
and transcendental one. 

Christian art aspired to transcendental space and in both types of church 
which it created, the basilica and the centrally planned church, it succeeded. 
In the basilica, by stressing the longitudinal axis, the architect created an acute 
feeling of flight, while simultaneously with the stepping of the three naves he 
induced an upsurge of the soul towards the central nave where the light is more 
intense. In the centrally planned church, starting from the vertical axis and 
spreading the centrifugal force through the openings of the central nave towards 
the circumference, he diffused the glance in depth, while simultaneously he at- 
tracted it to the height with the sphere of the dome where the soul vibrating is 
received by the light. There, in a transcendental atmosphere, ethereal, immeas- 
urable, endless, like that of the starry heavens, the imagination places the divine 
spirit and lives within it. 

Egyptian religion on the contrary aimed at the closed but mysterious space, 
the magic of darkness. Having prepared the observer with the feeling of flight 
which is created by the endless row of sphinxes and the alternation of gates and 
atria, it introduces him finally to the covered spaces of the temple where the goal 
is the complete darkness of the inner sanctuary, the creation of an artificial night. 
And it is natural that this effect should be sought by a religion attached to the 
survival of the dead on earth, as opposed to Christianity which believes that the 
soul survives in heaven. Darkness brings down to earth and inspires fear. Light 
deifies and encourages. Between the two extremes the pagan religion of the 
Greeks, who believed in the right measure in all the expressions of their life, 
created temples where semi-light reigned in the interior and the feeling of space 
was calm, as calm as are the faces of their dead on their funeral stelae. 

In every case when the faith is different, the way of expressing it is different, 
but for them all the feeling of space is the sine qua non of creation both of internal 
and external architecture. It is as impossible for architecture to exist without 
it as it is for music to exist without the feeling of time. 

Space and time. We have seen that for the artist, space and time are inter- 
woven, because when the artistic feeling of space is born within us, an imaginary 
environment is created where our imagination can live and move freely. Without 
time, this space would be a place of dead images. Without space, time would be 
like a cinematographic film without a screen on which to be projected. But let 
us examine the question of time in greater detail, as it is of importance even to 
architecture which is static. 

Years ago, Borissavliévitch said that architecture, from the aesthetic point of 
view, is an art of time.”® As a proof, he drew attention to the fact that if two 
lines a and b are of equal length, but b is segmented, it will appear longer than a. 
As an explanation for this optical illusion, he suggested that we need a greater 
length of time to cast our eye over line b than over line a because the interrup- 


25 Borissavliévitch: Les Théories de l’Architecture (Payot 1926) p. 41-42. 
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tions retard us. In other words, what the eye “sees,’”’ depends on the time taken 
in seeing, and, therefore, architectural form is a function of the time necessary 
for the eye to travel over the parts of the building. The relations between the 
parts and the proportions depend on time, and, consequently, architecture is an 
art of time. My thought coincides somewhat with the position taken by Lipps,”* 
that these illusions are due to the “Einfiihlung” which sees even in lines a tend- 
ency—that is, a force in action. Proof of the fact that these optical illusions 
have their source in deeper psychological and spiritual causes, and not simply 
in some mechanism of the eye, is contained in the fact that always, however 
much we know we are going to be deceived, the illusion persists.” 

The example of Borissavliévitch teaches that the schematic and materialistic 
approach to aesthetic observations which are delicate and profound in fact ridi- 
cules them. The same is true when we are told that the architects of Rockefeller 
Center see as the stroboscope sees, and that finally even the ignorant spectator 
learns how to see in this way. In a word they abolish the spiritual and psycholog- 
ical properties of man, by which alone he can enjoy a spectacle aesthetically, 
and put their trust in the mechanism of the visual organ or in the properties of 
matter. They think that a glass wall is sufficient for us to see two facades simul- 
taneously, or that certain apertures are enough to connect the inner and outer 
space, or that it is sufficient in order to live in contemporary space-time that the 
eye grasps the parts of a building and unifies them. Glass indeed facilitates vision. 
But vision passes also through the walls by memory, by listing impressions which 
are separated in time and by connecting them later when guiding lines unify 
and connect the impressions, that is when the building is a work of art. When 
in fact these lines exist, the imagination can also foretell the facades that it does 
not see. It is sufficient that the imagination should be set in motion and it is 
set in motion only when the work is a work of art. The fact that eyes may con- 
nect two fagades immediately and simultaneously, thanks to the use of glass, 
does not persuade us of the artistic value of the work. Spontaneous artistic emo- 
tions in architecture do not spring from material feats of this kind but from the 
proper use of scale, from the pleasantness of light and shadow, from the feeling 
of space and from the associative impressions which follow the creation of form. 

Does not the observer of the Parthenon receive the impressions of the interior 
and the exterior simultaneously while perambulating around the building by 
catching successive glimpses of the interior through the colonnades of the portico 
and the open door? Does not the observer of the Christian Church see the central 
nave through the colonnades of the side aisles? Does he perhaps forget the im- 
pression of the narthex which preceded it? Surely if he forgot all these impressions 
or failed to connect them, he would have no impression at all. 

In the history of architecture, people have often attempted with mirrors, with 
stage settings, with optical illusions and with tricks of all kinds, to give unex- 


26 Lipps: Raumaesthetic und geometrisch-optische Tduschungen (Barth 1897). 

27 The explanation according to Gestalt psychology would be another one; the whole 
form being assymetrical. Thanks to the segmentation of line b, this line suffers the disforma- 
tion of the whole and appears longer, because the properties of the parts depend on the 
whole. (Guillaume, Psychologie de la forme, p. 83) (Flammarion 1937). 
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pected impressions and to depict a supernatural world so as to bring us artificially 
to the ideal space and time of the imagination. But they have always failed when 
they have depended only on artificial or mechanical properties of matter or of 
vision, not on the artistic properties of suggestion which images have on the 
imagination. Let not these theories guide modern art also towards false con- 
clusions. 

The dome of the Pantheon at Rome has a lantern, an aperture in the roof 
through which the light, the natural light of day, falls into the building. The 
material sphere of the dome ends at this aperture and is completed by the sky, 
which draws the eye upward to its heights and thus creates an unexpected inter- 
change between inner and outer space. And yet, the architects of the Byzantine 
church who wish to suggest a religious uplifting in the soul of the observer did 
not employ this method, but the reverse. The shell of the dome of Hagia Sophia 
whose central space is closed, is lighted from the lower side windows which are 
made of glass, from which the real sky is not visible. And yet, though the inner 
and the outer space are incompletely connected, the dome of Hagia Sophia suc- 
ceeds in appearing more ethereal than the dome of the Pantheon, and this sus- 
pended sky more ideal than the real one. Why is this so? 

Some people will think that this is due to the fact that the dome of Hagia Sophia 
is supported on four arches while the dome of the Pantheon is supported on a 
circular base. However, as the Dome of St. Peter’s in Rome proves, this is not 
enough. The real reason is that the whole composition, the niches, great and small, 
the ring of the windows, the proportions and the moldings of the forms, succeed 
in creating an ethereal feeling, and suggest to our imagination a transcendental 
space. And who would maintain that by making the dome of glass a better result 
would be achieved? We would only have a skylight, as we have in stations, in 
libraries or in banks, where practical reasons lead us to use glass for more light 
and not for “the” light. 

There is of course a poetry of glass as there is a poetry of every material. But 
this does not lie simply in its physical properties, in the fact that it is transparent. 
Opaque materials can also have a poetry. Water is also transparent, but in order 
to enjoy it we do not consider only its transparency but also the reflections it 
makes when it is calm, or the course it follows as a waterfall or a fountain; that 
is, we enjoy it when it creates unexpected forms that arouse our imagination, 
and not because it satisfies our technical curiosity, or our knowledge, or facilitates 
our vision. These satisfactions have never created self-sufficient artistic impres- 
sions, that is, a harmony of movement and emotion in our souls. In glass, the 
vibrations of light, the glancing of the rays, their spectacular refraction, the 
design of the connecting links which hold it together and its smooth shining and 
transparent surface side by side with other materials which reflect or absorb 
light, can give impressions of interest to the imagination, when the whole form 
which is depicted by them is of artistic value. Glass however is directly connected 
with light. Light has movement. And movement implies time in space. Finally, 
light in passing through glass shows us, as it were, the pulsation in the interior 
of matter. 

Modern art. Where then is to be found the originality of modern art, since it 
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cannot lie in the representation of space-time, and since art has always exploited 
the possibilities of space-time? 

There is no doubt that contemporary painting depicts, on one surface, images 
of one and the same landscape or person seen from various points of view. But 
these partial representations would not constitute a work of art if they did not 
contribute to unity. The photographs of the stroboscope or other combined 
photographs of one and the same person do not constitute a work of art. The 
synthesis of many images into one creates a new image whose parts have an 
artistic value, not because they are different views of the same thing, but because 
they are indivisible members of a new whole, towards which and towards each 
other, they have a relation of scale and of rhythm, of harmony and of color. To 
this is due the decorative appearance of modern art which explains much, hides 
much, and confuses much. 

Of course, dissecting Picasso’s L’Arlésienne in my mind, I see a profile and a 
front view, but the moment I separate them they lose their value and are reduced 
to a fortuitous profile and a chance front view, of somebody, but not of this 
Arlésienne. For this Arlésienne is a form, a monstrous form of course, but unified. 
It is a hypostasis seen through other eyes—the eyes of the artist’s soul. Picasso 
presents her in a way which attempts to show a psychologically complex hypos- 
tasis, but he also creates her as a symbol. Only as symbols do the forms of the 
two faced Janus, the unnatural Centaur or themermaid, thatimprobablecreature, 
half woman and half fish, which entices seamen at sea, become explicable. 

Of course, the Arlésienne differs from the mermaid. The mermaid is an un- 
natural being which combines contradictory physical properties so as to arouse 
the imagination, and is a being seen statically, because it appears as a unified 
creature, that is, synthetically. The Arlésienne, however, is a natural being, only 
seen dynamically because she appears as a divided creature, that is analytically. 
The painter of the Arlésienne, wishing to express her psychological complexities, 
paints the impressions he receives from the whole series of the reactions of this 
being to the drama of life, but he presents them in one integrated picture and 
thus makes a personality: an improbable personality, a monster which startles 
the imagination, but a picture which does not destroy the impression that it 
concerns one and the same hypostasis. Otherwise even our imagination would 
be indifferent. The painter has chosen for his purpose a characteristic series of 
moments which permits the synchronization of conflicting expressions. He has 
chosen the series of fertile moments and thus harmoniously integrates the differ- 
entiated morphological expressions into one symbolic form. 

Art has always done this, but in another way. In order to represent the idea 
of dance through a dancing creature for instance, it chooses not a series but one 
fertile moment of the dance and presents a being which, though unnatural in 
appearance and non-existent to the photographic lens, is convincing and fertile 
for the artist who wishes to suggest to the observer the idea which it symbolizes 
and which a photograph could not do. In the last analysis this is all that is done 
by cubists and surrealists, except that instead of presenting one characteristic 
form, they parade many and regroup them synchronized in a strange form. Thus, 
instead of elevating us to the idea of the dance, they bring us down to its pulse. 
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The older art was ideological, representing the symbol of the idea. There the 
eye stopped, having brought the imagination to a peak and leaving it there 
free to move afterwards as if it would film an imagined dance. Contemporary 
art, on the other hand, rather symbolizes the pulse of the dance and not the idea. 
It confuses the eye but moves the imagination, leaving it afterwards to syn- 
thesize what has been presented in synchronized analysis. Modern art, therefore, 
has descended from the world of ideas to the world of reality, since the art of 
ideas had been misrepresented and had degenerated into hollow presentations 
and hollow words. 

But to what “realities” of the world has art descended? Not of course to “ap- 
parent” reality, for we can easily observe that while the older art represented 
natural creatures in order to symbolize what it wished to show, modern art chiefly 
presents unnatural creatures, monstrous hypostases, dream allegories or decora- 
tive dissonances in harmony. Aspiring to the expression of the complex and im- 
measurable depths of the psychological world, to the analysis of the subconscious 
mind, it presents dream images to the observer and demands for this work of 
black magic that he should complete the work of a seer. On the other hand, 
intending to discover the structure of the object and show the pulsating and in- 
terchanging quality of the material expressions of energy, and not being a science 
like chemistry or physics, it abstracts rigid, unbending forms and compounds 
the lights and colors into strange relationships; it fractures the forms on various 
planes; it changes the attitude and the point of view and suggests a work of 
alchemy, to complete which the observer must know that art is seeking gold. 
Ancient art, in contrast, showed the gold, and artists were seers, explaining 
dreams. 

The new art has become realistic, if not materialistic, as opposed to the idealis- 
tic. It has simultaneously become imaginative, if not magic, avoiding at all costs 
the forms which the eye of the common mortal catches from the spectacle of 
the world, so that it can awaken that which is hidden beneath them and invoke 
their mysterious relationships. Since it is an art, that is, a product of the intuitive 
and emotional world, it can only do this through dream images and the alchemy 
of abstract forms. Modern art is in this way an impressionism of being and not 
of appearing and is in fact, dynamic and not static. It is an impressionism il- 
lumined not by the analysis of external light, as was the older impressionistic 
art, but by the analysis of spiritual light through the intricacies of the soul and 
through the structure of the material world. It presents to us, in this spectroscope 
and through this light, the multicolored spectrum of every particular psychologi- 
cal entity or pulses of the causal urge (entelechy) of beings, and leaves us to guess 
what they contain, what they envision, just as science guesses the composition 
of the stars from their spectra. 

How did art arrive at this point? I do not deny of course that the motor car, 
the airplane, the submarine, the photographic camera, the moving picture, 
psychoanalysis, the theory of relativity and the many other technical and scien- 
tific achievements of our period have influenced artistic inspiration. They have 
never done so, though, in the pedestrian way which is usually supposed by the 
unsophisticated but high-sounding critics, nor in the way in which some artists 
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(such as Marinetti) themselves believe. The artist creates, as long as his imagina- 
tion remains healthy and does not attempt to imitate the prosaic impressions 
which anyone can get from an airplane journey, or from Freud, or from Einstein’s 
theory. 

The artist avoids the prosaic, he avoids the ridiculous. (He would become 
ridiculous if he grappled with the theory of relativity.) He avoids the ordinary, 
because from all these idols and theories and impressions of his period he draws 
vital experiences and with his imagination creates the myth of his epoch. And 
the myth of motion, the myth of relativity, the myth of Freudian existence, is 
something different from the motion of machines, from the Freudian theory or, 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. Myth is conceived by the imagination of the seer, 
the imagination of the artist. Because of his imagination, the artist does not 
have to wander like an ignoramus, to appear ridiculous as a man without judg- 
ment, or to think like a scientist, for, with its help he can grasp ideas and create 
symbols of the myth, representative images which suggest analogous vital experi- 
ences to the observer, for motion, relativity and Freudian complexes. Such myths, 
such symbols, such vital experiences, are clearly not a privilege of our time be- 
cause Icarus, Oedipus and Hamlet have existed, if not since the beginning of 
time, at least before the invention of the airplane, before the mind became con- 
scious of the Oedipus complex and before we were scientifically aware of the 
relativity of physical phenomena and the dilemma of existence. 

The fact that today certain creations of the imagination can be technically 
realized, that certain psychological relations are understood, or that certain 
philosophical conclusions acquire a mathematical expression, contributes only 
by bringing these possibilities to the center of interest of the civilization of our 
time, and thereby making of them the foremost and sovereign subjects of every- 
day thought and life. Even today, however, art cannot be inspired by the prosaic 
conception and the ephemeral form of such theories, unless it both seeks and 
finds their inner meaning. The only way in which this can be achieved is for it 
to give life to the myth of the new reality and present, as we said previously, 
subjects which are original and symbolic both in form and content and capable 
of moving us aesthetically. 

But contemporary art is yet incapable of creating myths because, unlike the 
older art it is not ideological. It is materialistic. It can only dream, it can not 
prophesy. It can only charm, it cannot satisfy. Hence, in modern art, the myth 
has been replaced by the dream. The myth presupposes an idea; the dream ad- 
vances towards an idea. Because the only emotion, or knowledge, or experience 
we seek from art is an aesthetic emotion, the artist imagines and we seek also to 
imagine. The artist creates and we also seek to create. The artist symbolizes for 
this purpose and we also seek symbols, in order to communicate with him and 
among ourselves, since we are neither scientists nor philosophers. Even if we were, 
we would want symbols from art, because in the symbol there is something more 
than there is in the concept or in the theory. 

To summarize, then, contemporary art does not start from the ideological 
position and value of the objects it depicts as symbols in a religious creed, as it 
did of old. It is directed chiefly towards the structure of things in themselves 
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and to their secret hypostases and interrelations, which are enlightened by mod- 
ern science and world theories. From the impressions gained by this materialistic 
approach it attempts to compound a dream aspect, a magic aspect of the world. 

And now about architecture. What is its new spirit? 

The free plan is not something new in contemporary architecture; the Middle 
Ages made use of it. Nor is the raising of cubes on piles, because if it were, even 
the huts of the primitive lake dwellers would be modern; nor does a building 
become lighter because of piles, if it has no grace. Its novelty does not reside 
in corner windows or the absence of corner pillars, because both the horizontal 
and the corner window, as well as the cantilever were_known of old, especially 
in wooden houses. It is not the curtain wall, which is known to orjental art, and 
is found in the narthex of Hagia Sophia. It is not the dematerialized wall which 
is well known to Byzantine art, without the wall being made of glass, for glass 
in fact shows that the wall 7s material. It is not the unification of particular 
spaces, nor the interchange of interior and exterior space, etc. All these things 
together contribute, but they are only exterior marks which can also have an 
aesthetic significance when they are not conquered by external means. - 

More profoundly, however, the novelty of modern architecture lies hidden in 
the new sovereign constructional potentialities of steel and reinforced concrete, 
which govern the morphology and the expression of all contemporary architec- 
ture; the steel-truss work and the homogeneous, monolithic skeleton of slabs and 
pillars. We have here the constructional possibility of articulating tremendous 
truss works and of pouring a one-piece structure. This new conquest has im- 
posed a new conception of statics for the relation between supporting and sup- 
ported members, and suggests to the observer who experiences the forms which 
they present, a new feeling for the static. A truss work architecture in wood 
was known, it is true, but without great possibilities. 

In India, it is also true, we have monolithic temples carved in rock, that is, 
works of sculpture which are internally empty, but these are not constructions. 
Today, for the first time, monoliths can be poured which have an unexpected 
resistance and unexpected material properties. These are the new elements of 
an architecture which is principally constructivist, and of which all the technical 
possibilities (cantilevers, the setting back of columns from the facade, etc) and 
all the morphological manifestations (corner windows, mushroom columns, etc), 
are only consequences. 

Furthermore, this architecture attempts, not as the old monumental archi- 
tecture did, to symbolize an idea, but first of all to serve man. It is an architec- 
ture almost without ideas, which has sacrificed everything to utilitarianism. 
However, because it knows that even if it succeeds, it will not be an art for this 
reason only, it also seeks, by elevating the poetry of the material, by appealing 
to the phantasmagoria of light and, through the expression of extreme technical 
possibilities and exotic forms, to arouse the imagination, to transport it to a 
space of dream vision or to the space-time of dream vision. This is a fatal step in 
a period without religion, which yearns to be convinced of the myth of the om- 
nipotence of contemporary man’s science, or rather of its magic. 
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For some time I have been trying to gain new insight into the history of mu- 
sical iconography—more particularly, into the genealogy of those gods, semigods 
and saints usually identified with music—of Apollo, Hermes, the Muses and St. 
Cecilia. 

In Raphael’s paintings a dramatic moment of this history seems to be 
reached—and the purpose of this paper is to describe one of those pictures. 

taphael has depicted music and musicians in various paintings and drawings, 
but we shall concentrate here on his fresco of the Parnassus, with Apollo and the 
nine Muses, painted between 1509 and 1511, for the Sala della Segnatura in the 
Vatican (Fig. 1). The representation on Mount Parnassus of Apollo as the god 
of music, surrounded by the circle of the nine Muses, is natural and familiar to 
us; but we have to realize that this form has been made “typical” only by and 
since Raphael. 

The research of Warburg and his school have shed new light on the allegory 
of classical figures and personifications in the Renaissance, and we know that 
their symbolic meaning underwent a complete change in the second half of the 
Quattrocento. The medieval tradition, merging with classical conceptions, partly 
misunderstood, but also animated by the fervor and spirit of this era, led to a 
turning point, and has placed a fascinating situation before us. 

One generation earlier, to be more exact between 1467 and 1470, Francesco 
Cossa painted a series of frescos in the Palazzo Schifanoia in Ferrara, one of them 
a triumphal procession of Apollo (Fig. 2). But Apollo is here the god of the sun, 
Apollo Helios. His foremost attribute is the crown with the rays of the sun, and 
the dragon under his feet, bow and arrow in his left hand; in the right hand 
beside the disk of the sun he carries a musical instrument. Quite naturally there 
is no mention of Mount Parnassus as his see. Also, the Muses are neither bor- 
dering nor seated on his chariot; but standing in the background, they are less 
important than the two other groups which symbolize the sol-aspect of Apollo, 
as ruler of the cycles—the seasons and the weeks of the year. But on another 
fresco of the same series, the Cortége de Venus, a group of women, in large size, 
four of them with musical instruments, take the place of the Muses; though part 
of their aspect is rather worldly and secular. 

To mention another painting of the same period we turn to Mantegna’s 
Parnassus (Fig. 3) of 1497, painted for Isabella d’Este and now in the Louvre. 
There the subject matter is more comparable to Raphael. The scenery is Mount 
Parnassus; but Apollo is not on its summit, which is occupied by Mars and Venus. 
We find Apollo, smaller in size, and lower down in the plain, playing the lyre 
for the dancing Muses, rather in the role of someone who plays the accompani- 
ment than in that of a conductor and leader. 

In the mythology of the Greeks Apollo was not the first to be identified with 
music. We know that before the 6th century B.C. the Muse or the Muses occu- 
pied his place. The literary document which made him the ruler of Parnassus and 
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Apollo Musagetes and Kitharodos is the so-called Homeric hymn.': +:* In this 
hymn the legend is told how Apollo conquered Mount Parnassus which from 
this event on is his see. Later toward the end of the Hellenistic era Hermes took 
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Fic. 2. Cossa, Triumph of Apollo. Ferrara, Palazzo Schifanoia. 
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Fic. 5. Apollo and the Muses making music; Urania with the sphere. Title page of Phalése, 
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over, and Hermes remains the foremost god or rather the patron of music through 
the middle ages. Hermes symbolizes the technical aspect of musice—the art and 
crafts—while Apollo is identified with its creative and imaginative qualities. 


* The numbers refer to the bibliography given at the end of this article. 
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But Hermes had to share his role with a goddess, Venus, who is sometimes pa- 
tron of music during medieval times. 

Only the Muses are permanently connected with music throughout these 
ages, alone or as helpers of the god and goddess. In the classical era they were 
not individualized as representatives of special domains of the arts. In most 
representations they all carry musical instruments; thus, we see them on the 
famous vase in the Munich collection.’ Only in the 2nd century B.C., through 
the so-called Canon of the Muses, they acquired personal names and became 
connected with different branches of the arts and sciences.!° 

From the middle of the 13th century on we begin to see the threads which 
eventually led to Raphael’s picture. Apollo as the god of music, playing a viol, 
appears in an Italian manuscript of about 1250." We recall the invocation by 
Dante at the beginning of the Paradiso. Dante asks inspiration and assistance 
from Apollo, the help of the Muses being insufficient for the acme of his work. 
Characteristically, Dante sees the Parnassus culminating not in one summit as 
Raphael does, but in two. One is the see of the Muses, the other the see of 
Apollo. 

The above outline simply marks the chief points of the development. The 
focussing of formerly different elements in one center, with Apollo as the sov- 
ereign ruler of Parnassus and the Muses, is a conception eminently significant 
of the spirit of the new 16th century. An important change and concentration 
have been brought about. 

Raphael sees Apollo as the youthful god who is surrounded by the Muses, of 
whom two are seated at his right and left, on a slightly lower level. These are 
the only ones with musical instruments; they have been named Kalliope and 
Euterpe. The others are standing, in two groups of three and four. Only two 
more Muses have attributes, one a mask and one a book to represent Thalia and 
Clio. 

Around this inner circle is loosely grouped a larger crowd of persons. These 
again are not all named. The four whom we recognize as poets are Homer, Sap- 
pho, Vergil and Dante. Other figures have been identified with poets contempo- 
rary to Raphael. Three groups of the traditional laurel tree adorn the mountain, 
and the Castalian spring flows at Apollo’s feet. 

We do not find a similar representation prior to Raphael, with one rather odd 
exception. (Fig. 4+).* A manuscript from Urbino (now in the Vatican library) 
describes and reproduces a wedding cake made for a festival at Pesaro in 1475." 
This cake shows the mountain with Apollo and nine ‘Muses’. Three of them, 
somewhat out of proportion, carry the cake while Apollo in the middle of the 
other six stands at the foot of the mountain. Its top is adorned with a draw-well 
and a laurel tree, in a very obvious allegory. The three tall Muses are named: 
Astronomia, Rethorica and Grammatica, and apparently are somehow identical 
with three of the liberal arts. Apollo in modern dress, an elderly man with a 
long beard, plays an instrument of the period, a viol, the same as Raphael’s 
Apollo does. 

We have here in the Pesaro illumination as with Raphael, the mountain with 


* Miss Bing from the Warburg Institute pointed this source out to me. 
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one summit. The usual idea in the middle ages, as we mentioned with Dante, 
was Parnassus with two summits, one for Apollo and one for the Muses. This 
tradition is based on Ovid and Lucan." Raphael breaks away from this trend 
and regards the Parnassus as having one top. We believe that Raphael was 
familiar with the Homeric hymn which we mentioned before, and which de- 
scribes the conquest of Parnassus by Apollo. The Homeric hymn had been 
translated by Poliziano and published in 1488. Raphael was in personal contact 
with Poliziano who was an authority in humanistic subjects and frequent adviser 
to artists. It seems highly probable that the similarity is not merely incidental. 

In the Pesaro illumination the mountain is named Helicon, a name that meant 
in Greek mythology the residence of the Muses, and was a place completely 
different from Parnassus. In the middle ages Helicon stood for one summit of 
Parnassus where the Muses lived, and finally the name stands as an equivalent 
for Parnassus. 

We have further as a common trait the nine Muses as connected with Apollo. 
Also this relationship was not the usual one in the middle ages. We have men- 
tioned the Muses as connected with Venus, as in the fresco of the Palazzo Schif- 
anoia. The Florentine humanist Pico connects Dionysos with the Muses.? Man- 
tegna follows here the same tradition as Raphael, and lets Apollo play for the 
Muses. But Raphael only shows Apollo in the center, the superior of the Muses, 
as well as of the crowd of poets. 

The characterization of the Muses in Raphael’s painting is in the Hellenistic 
and medieval tradition, as they are specialized as representatives of particular 
arts and crafts. From Raphael on we find both forms, but the classical tradition 
seems to prevail. Thus Giulio Romano painted the Muses dancing a round with 
Apollo, and thus we see them on numerous woodcuts adorning the title of mu- 
sic-books. If not dancing they usually carry musical instruments, as on the 
tapestry made of the festival for the reception of the Polish ambassador in Bay- 
onne in 1565." Only Urania sometimes is an exception and is represented carry- 
ing a sphere. (Fig. 5). 

A third similarity between Pesaro and Raphael is the instrument of Apollo. 
The viol seems a strange anachronism in Raphael. The traditional instrument 
of Apollo in classical times was the kithara or the lyre. Mantegna shows him with 
the lyre, and so does Raphael himself in three other paintings; two of these are 
in the Sala della Segnatura and one in the Villa Farnesina. The Apollo on the 
ceiling picture in the Sala della Segnatura, in the scene with Marsyas, has the 
lyre, and imitates the antique sculpture which was the model also for Mantegna 
(Apollo Grimani).? The Apollo statue in the School of Athens has the lyre and is 
modelled after an antique sculpture of Dionysos discovered in the Villa di Cas- 
sio at Tivoli, shortly before Raphael painted his fresco.* 

The use of modern versus ancient instruments has undergone numerous and 
extremely interesting changes in the course of the history. The illuminations in 
the manuscripts of the Carolingian period show instruments styled after hypo- 
thetic Greek or Roman models. From about 1000 on we see modern instruments. 
In the 12th century the development turns back to figures with hypothetic 
instruments. In the 14th and 15th centuries we have again modern instruments, 
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in the 16th century the development turns to ancient instruments, and today 
we use modern instruments in allegories of music. 

In Raphael’s Parnassus we have both traditions, one beside the other. One of 
the Muses has the kithara, the string instrument with curved sidebows, the large 
soundbox and the cross bar. This instrument is exactly the same as one which 
was found on a sculpture excavated in Tivoli (in the Villa di Cassio, now in the 
Vatican Museum). Vasari'* reports that Raphael was present during these ex- 
cavations. 

The use of the wind instruments of the second Muse with a musical instru- 
ment, to the left of Apollo, follows antique tradition. The iconology of this in- 
strument leads us back to oriental cultures. The wind instrument is the sign 
of death for Hermes Psychopompos; it is the sign of life in the resurrection. The 
symbolic use of the wind instrument as a sign for life and death is one of the 
most exciting problems in the history of musical symbols. Around 1465 with 
the revival of classical tradition it became again the instrument of Hermes, 
and thus it is depicted by Raphael in the Farnesina. (Fig. 6). 

The crowd of the other companions of Apollo, the eighteen poets, is a new 
feature in the concept. It shows Apollo not only as the patron of abstract art, 
but as the Maecenas of the poets, the prince of a Musenhof, of a court of the 
Renaissance period. It may be mentioned that the number of eighteen together 
with the nine Muses is twenty-seven; that has been the number of the celestial 
chorus since Dionysos Areopagita. 

So far we have discovered that Raphael’s Apollo appears as the god of music, 
the ruler of Parnassus and as the prince of a court where the liberal arts were 
cultivated. If we consider now the attitude of Apollo we see him playing the 
viola da braccio, and his eyes are turned to heaven. (Fig. 1). This is not the 
attitude of the antique god Kitharodos and ruler of Parnassus. This feature 
belongs to another figure among the personifications of music. This figure is 
Orpheus who symbolizes the power of music, the power over nature, even the 
power of revival and resurrection; its history can be followed throughout the 
ages. The legend of Orpheus was made popular in the second part of the Quat- 
trocento by Poliziano who had written the first Italian drama “Orfeo” in 1471/ 
72.4 

It is obvious that the persons of Apollo and Orpheus merged in Raphael’s 
mind if we compare his Apollo with a somewhat earlier Orpheus by Ben. Mon- 
tagna. (Fig. 7). Here we have the same feature, that of an individual artist, a 
figure taken out of real life of the Renaissance period. The same attitude and 
the same instrument can be seen on a woodcut in Pulci’s Morgante (1500) rep- 
resenting the so-called ‘Compare della viola’, the fellow with the viol, whom 
Warburg has identified with the common singer of legends and stories on the 
marketplaces of Florence and other cities. On the woodcut the Compare is play- 
ing for an audience. Raphael has the Muses listening and charmed by the play- 
ing of Apollo. 

There is one feature of Raphael’s Apollo which does not appear in any of his 
forerunners: that is his gesture of turning to heaven for inspiration. This is a 
gesture that does not fit a god, because the antique god would be self-sufficient 
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and need no help from above. But neither the Orpheus of Montagna nor the 
Morgante Compare, which we have recognized as the picture of contemporary 
artists, looks to heaven for assistance. But this same gesture occurs in the pic- 
ture of Saint Cecilia, (Fig. 8), the other allegory of music by Raphael. This ges- 
ture is proof of the piety of Raphael; he must have felt himself creating with 
assistance from above. We can observe this attitude in many pictures of the 
inspired artist since. 

To summarize: Raphael first has depicted Apollo as the ruler of Parnassus, as 
the god of music and as the leader of the Muses. With Raphael Apollo enters 
again into the realm of his classical meaning; but at the same moment he loses 
it to the individual human artist, the pious singer who creates through inspira- 
tion from above. 
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A DANCER’S NOTE TO AESTHETICIANS 
GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


An introductory survey, which was made recently, shows that contemporary 
British and American aestheticians have devoted very little of their time and 
energies to a discussion of dance as an art form.’ Music, painting, poetry, and the 
other arts have been thoroughly analyzed, but dance remains practically un- 
touched by the aesthetician’s hand. There are some books which present material 
on dance, notably The Arts and the Art of Criticism by T. M. Greene, The Com- 
monwealth of Art by Curt Sachs, The Dance of Life by Havelock Ellis, The Spirit 
and Substance of Art by Louis Flaccus, and a few others. Recently, James K. 
Feibleman has published Aesthetics, which contains an interesting chapter on 
dance aesthetics. However, dance has been generally neglected as a subject for 
serious philosophical study. Most present-day philosophers seem to have seen 
little dance, especially of the contemporary variety, and have understood even 
less. References to specific aspects of dance make their writings appear “dated’’; 
over-simplified classifications are sometimes used which can hardly be compared 
with the exhaustive analyses given to the other arts. Many writers pass by dance 
with merely a paragraph or two, while others neglect it entirely. 

What recent theoretical writing exists in this country has been done mainly 
by a few dance critics, and by dancers and writers who make little or no pre- 
tence to being aestheticians. John Martin, dance critic of the New York Times, 
has produced the most distinguished and disciplined work in his columns and 
in his books, especially in Introduction to the Dance. Walter Terry of the New 
York Herald-Tribune has written intermittently on subjects touching the aes- 
thetic side of the dance art. He is a less formal writer than Martin, however, and 
more of a journalist. Margaret Lloyd of the Christian Science Monitor, Alfred 
Frankenstein of the San Francisco Chronicle, Claudia Cassidy of Chicago, Moses 
Smith of Boston, and Cecil Smith, now of Musical America, have all done yeo- 
man service to dance as critics. George Beiswanger, formerly of Dance Observer 
and Theater Arts, and Edwin Denby, formerly of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
both went beyond the role of the critic and often contributed interesting side- 
lights to the field of aesthetics. 

Writers for various dance journals and periodicals have contributed to dance 
aesthetics in an uncollected and rather episodic manner. A significant publica- 
tion in the dance world has been the Dance Observer. Over its fifteen-year period 
of continuous publication under the direction of Louis Horst, it has introduced 
articles on various phases of aesthetics by such writers as Joseph Campbell, 
Elizabeth McCausland, Robert Sabin, Richard Lippold, Lois Balcom, Grant 
Code, Paul Love, George Beiswanger, Dane Rudhyar, Horton Foote, Gervaise 
Butler, Robert Walker, and this author. Dance magazine and the old American 
Dancer have added here and there to the store of articles on aesthetics, but in 
general their contributions have been negligible. Balletomane Lincoln Kirstein 


1 Gertrude Lippincott, Aesthetics and the Dance (Master’s Thesis, New York University, 
New York, 1948), Available through New York University Library. 
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has written extensively on the aesthetics of ballet in his numerous articles and 
books. Elizabeth Selden has dealt exhaustively with dance aesthetics in her 
Dancer’s Quest. Margaret H’Doubler has discussed some of the problems in aes- 
thetics in Dance—Creative Art Experience. 

Dancers themselves have brought forth ideas on various aspects of aesthetics 
and the creative process. Isadora Duncan, the first “modern dancer,’”’ wrote on 
the principles of expressional dance with profound insight in The Art of the Dance, 
the volume published by Theatre Arts magazine in 1928 as a tribute to the great 
dancer. Ted Shawn has discussed certain philosophical aspects of the dance art 
in Fundamentals of a Dance Education and in Dance We Must. Martha Graham 
has made brilliant and intuitive observations on dance and the realm of the 
sub-conscious in art. Doris Humphrey has brought her clear intellectual grasp 
of principles to bear in her unpublished remarks on dance. Ballet dancers and 
choreographers have been intellectually less active than modern dancers in 
recent times, although George Balanchine has made theoretical contributions to 
his particular type of dance. Dancer Lillian Moore has done much interesting 
historical research, but she has added relatively little theoretical material. 

The body of literature dealing with the theoretical and aesthetic aspects of 
contemporary art dance, both ballet and modern, is woefully small. The writings 
which exist are scattered, undisciplined, and often not available for use. There 
is a gap in the field of aesthetics, a gap which could be filled by writers who are 
interested both in philosophy and in dance. 

Reasons for the lack of interest in dance. In an attempt to discover the reasons 
for the apparent lack of interest among American aestheticians in dance as an 
art form, it might be well to inquire into the reactions of the general public. 
This inquiry is necessary because the lack of interest shown by philosophers ap- 
pears to be an extension of a lack of interest shown by laymen. 

One of the most obvious reasons for the neglect of dance, from an aesthetic 
point of view, is that it has been considered a serious form of art for a relatively 
short period of time. The history of theatrical dance in this country shows that 
it has been considered primarily as a form of entertainment. It is only within 
the last twenty-five or thirty years that dance in America has been viewed as an 
art form. In Colonial days dance did not lead an independent existence. It was 
combined with drama and music as it was in England. In many cases it was used 
as a divertissement or as an entre-acte. After the Revolutionary War and dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, French and Italian ballet dancers and troupes ap- 
peared in great numbers on American soil. Among them were Pacide, Gardie, 
Paul Taglioni and his wife, Albertieri, the Bonfantis, Fanny Ellsler, the Ronzanis, 
Achilles, and many others. Niblo’s Gardens in New York, wasfamous for its dance 
divertissements and pageants. It was the scene in 1866 of the premiére of the 
fabulous Black Crook, a ballet with a long and somewhat scandalous history. 

Before and during the first World War, this country began to share in the 
Russian dance renascence, with the appearances of Pavlova, Mordkin, Fokine, 
Nijinsky, Karsavina, Bolm, and others. Isadora Duncan danced in New York 
and throughout the country. Most Americans, however, were so concerned with 
their reactions to events in her private life and to her costumes that they were 
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unaware of her personal greatness and of her “monumental achievement” as an 
artist. That achievement was the “uncovering of the substance of the dance as 
expressional movement.’” 

During the twenties the historic Denishawn Company kept alive an interest 
in dance as an art, eclectic and artistically haphazard as its performances some- 
times were, with its yearly cross-country tours. Foreign ballet companies began 
to tour extensively in this country in the early thirties. During a fifteen-year 
period from 1933 to the present, these imported groups, such as the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, the Original Ballet Russe, de Basil Ballet, Jooss Ballet, Ballet 
Caravan, and lately the Ballet Theatre have brought the art of ballet to far-off 
cities and towns. 

Modern dance companies began to travel what is known as the “gymnasium 
circuit” in the mid-thirties. Since the Humphrey-Weidman Company made its 
trans-continental tour in 1934-35, the first to be made by a native modern group, 
modern dancers have continued to be sponsored mainly by colleges and univer- 
sities. They have been booked in some cases by commercial managers; Mary 
Wigman, for instance, toured under commercial management in 1929 and again 
in 1931-32. But in general modern dancers have been considered too “arty” for 
the general public. Audiences for modern dance have enlarged considerably, 
although the increase has been largely among young people and college groups. 
People in remote towns have occasionally seen dance performances, and they 
are often eager to see more. At a recent performance given by this writer, for 
example, in a small western town, an expected audience of five hundred turned 
out to number two thousand five hundred. Although there has been a notable 
increase in interest in dance art, it is relatively easy to see why dance, and par- 
ticularly why modern dance, has been understood by such a comparative few. 
Twenty-five or thirty years is too short a period of time for a new form of art 
to be accepted by any great number of people. 

It is significant to note in this connection that only since the first World War 
has there been anything which might be correctly called an “American” form of 
art dance. Ballet is a European importation. Although it is expertly performed 
by Americans, it is based on European traditions and will probably never be 
thought of as typically American. Nor will it be absorbed completely into the 
stream of American art. Modern dance emerged in this country in the twenties. 
It was based on principles established by Isadora Duncan, although it was not 
based on her technical approach. It was reared on the experiences of the Den- 
ishawn Company. Martha Graham’s first New York concert in 1926 and the 
establishment of the Humphrey-Weidman Dance Company in 1927 marked 
the beginning of a period of amazing productivity. Dances such as Trend, New 
Dance, Letter to the World, Theatre Piece, With My Red Fires, Lynch Town, Cave 
of the Heart, Night Journey, Errand Into the Maze, Dark Meadow, Passacaglia, 
Herodiade, Dances of Work and Play, Opus 51, Lament for the Death of Ignacio 
Mejias, House Divided, Day on Earth and many others followed each other with 
amazing rapidity and with a standard of excellence which is surprising in its 


2 John Martin, America Dancing, (Dodge Publishing Co., New York, 1936), p. 133. 
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uniformity. Such an artistic flowering can be likened to the Byzantine art works, 
the mosaics and architecture, of the sixth century, to the music of Germany and 
Austria of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and to the painting 
of the French, beginning with Cézanne. In slightly more than twenty years, mod- 
ern dance has established a definite place for itself in the artistic world. It has 
been said to rank with architecture as one of the unique artistic contributions of 
America. 

Philosophers and aestheticians, by the very nature of their activities, should 
be the first to analyze a new art movement. Often, however, they are the last 
to investigate it. Many philosophers, unfortunately, have “little interest in art 
and in the phenomena of art experience.’* Because of this lack of interest, 
dance art has been conspicuously neglected from the point of view of philo- 
sophical discussion. A systematized group of principles and definitions have not 
been set up for dance as they have been in the other arts. Few parallels have been 
drawn between dance and the other arts. Theoretical analysis has been notably 
lacking. 

In addition to the fact that dance has been considered as an art form only 
within the last few years, there are certain historical reasons as to why dance 
has not been generally accepted. When dance was imported into this country 
in the eighteenth century, it brought along a slightly “soiled” reputation. This 
reputation was acquired during the time of the Romans when dance was di- 
vorced from music and poetry and became merely a form of entertainment. 
It has taken dance hundreds of years to overcome this stigma. 

Again, looking at the historical aspects of art, we find that there exists in 
this country an attitude which implies that art, and particularly that dance, is 
effeminate and unmanly. This attitude stems, in some measure, from the nature 
of a pioneer society, a society which did not have time for an interest in cultural 
activities. Interest in things artistic presupposes a certain amount of leisure. 
Leisure comes with the emergence of a sophisticated people, possessed of time 
and money. It is only since the first World War, that Americans in any large 
numbers have been interested in the various forms of art. Before that time art 
was considered a waste of time and an idle amusement. It was a plaything for 
people with money, for ladies who traveled in Europe, and for dandies and 
aesthetes. This attitude still persists in some parts of the country, particularly 
in the western reaches. The idea of dance as entertainment is firmly fixed in the 
minds of many people. Audiences are often amazed to find that dance can be 
serious, that it can be a “matter of profound emotion, and of intense and passion- 
ate thought,’ as Clive Bell says. The attitude that dance, like music, painting 
and poetry can be a matter of intensive study and concentration has only begun 
to penetrate the American cultural scene. 

Dance has been peculiarly handicapped by a hostile attitude toward the 
natural activities of the human body, an attitudé which has existed in this coun- 
try since the days of the Puritans. This attitude hung on during the days of Vic- 


3 Harry B. Lee, ‘“‘The Cultural Lag in Aesthetics,’’ Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism, (VI-2, December, 1947), p. 121. 
4 Clive Bell, Since Cézanne (Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1923), pp. 229-30. 
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torian prudery, and there are present-day evidences of it in certain sections of 
the land. Increase Mather’s pronouncements on the evils of dance have been 
echoed down the centuries. ‘“Gynecandrical dancing,” according to Mather, was 
intolerably sinful and not to be endured. In addition, Governor Brewster laid 
down bitter punishments for what he called “mix’t dancing.” The influence of the 
Puritan attitude toward the sinful activities of the dancing body, which came 
down from Calvin and his predecessors, has been felt over the country for the 
past three hundred years.* There are many people who still believe that dancing 
in any form is un-Godlike, un-Christian, and immoral. These people forget, of 
course, that King David danced before the Ark of the Covenant.* They forget 
that Christ, before going to his destiny after the Feast of the Passover, comman- 
ded his Disciples to join hands and dance around him in a circle. To them, he 
said, “Now answer thou unto my dancing.’” 

Upon examination, we find that there is another factor which may account 
for the neglect of dance. For centuries dance has labored under the handicap of 
having no feasible means of preserving itself for posterity. Dance, like music 
and drama, is a performing art, and its greatness lies in the particular occasion 
of each performance. But unlike music and drama, which have developed re- 
cording systems, dance has no adequate way of keeping itself alive. Martha 
Graham has said, ‘The only record of a dancer’s art lives in the other arts... 
A dancer’s instrument is his body bounded by birth and death. When he per- 
ishes, his art perishes also.’ 

Dance is today in a position somewhat similar to music in medieval times. 
Notation systems have been devised in great numbers, but no one of them has 
been adopted universally. There are almost as many systems of notation as there 
are choreographers, especially in the field of modern dance. Ballet has been 
able to record its work through a kind of word notation in its official language, 
French. But this language has been found to be somewhat unreliable and un- 
satisfactory. The material of the notated dances often loses its vitality, and the 
choreography becomes stilted. Dance can not be recorded except in the words 
of those who have seen it or by the use of films. So far, the films have not proved 
to be a very satisfactory medium for record. Succeeding generations, therefore, 
will know Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Hanya Holm, 
Alicia Markova, Anton Dolin, Leonide Massine, Alexandra Danilova, and other 
famous dancers by hearsay, as many today know Nijinsky, Pavlova, Isadora 
Duncan, Ruth St. Denis through the writings of critics and through photography. 
The lack of a notation system has meant that no great body of dance literature 
has been developed. 

The instrument of dance, as of drama, is the human body. The human body is 
not an objective instrument. It is a subjective one. Its activities in the art forms 
are tinged with the realism of human behavior. The human body is concrete. 


5 Leslie P. Spelman, ‘‘Calvin and the Arts,’? Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
(VI-3, March, 1948), pp. 246-252. 

6 Lincoln Kirstein, The Book of the Dance (Garden City Publishing Co., New York), 
Revised Edition, 1942, p. 65. 

7 Curt Sachs, World History of the Dance (W. W. Norton Co., New York, 1937), p. 57. 

8 Barbara Morgan, Martha Graham (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, New York, 1941), p. 9. 
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It is definitely limited as to what it can interpret, represent, and project. Thus 
dance can not become as abstract an art form as music, architecture, or even 
painting. This writer disagrees with Clive Bell when he says in this connection 
that “dancing is a very pure art, a creation of abstract form.’’® Dancing can be 
more or less pure, but it will always be more representational, for example, than 
music. “ ‘Pure’ form and ‘pure’ line become, therefore, manifestly impossible 
in the dance,’ says John Martin.'° Mr. Martin also states that, “Any theory of 
dance that attempts to make use of the body as an instrument of pure design is 
doomed to failure, for the body is of all possible instruments the least removable 
from the associations of experience.’ Classic ballet in its traditional form is 
probably the nearest approach to real abstraction in dance. However, even the 
codified movement of ballet can hardly be compared to the abstraction which 
can be attained in an art form such as architecture. 

It seems possible to this writer that aestheticians and philosophers have re- 
jected dance as a subject for philosophical research because they feel that it is 
not abstract enough to allow for theoretical analysis. Music can be and has 
been the subject of all manner of investigation; the field of painting has proved 
to be very fruitful for research; analytical work in poetry has been extensive. 
But the use of the body in dance may bring in an element which makes philo- 
sophical research more complicated than it is in music or painting. Perhaps a 
different treatment of the dance art will have to be devised. Possibly a realign- 
ment of investigatory techniques would help. 

It is possible that the use of the body as the instrument of dance may make 
for an artistic understanding among people, and it is also possible that it may 
serve to bridge the artistic gap over national boundaries. However, it may also 
cause misunderstanding in the matter of representation, literal interpretation, 
and imitation. We are so close to the activities of the human body that we can 
not always divorce ourselves from its actions and project ourselves into the 
realm of art, a realm which is out of the natural. 

Another reason for the lack of interest in dance which aestheticians often 
display may lie in the fact that they are, in the main, philosophers. George San- 
tayana says that ‘philosophers have interpreted aesthetic facts in the light of 
their metaphysical principles, and made of their theory of taste a corollary or 
footnote to their systems.’ In this connection, Harry B. Lee states that, ““The 
aim of the philosopher is to construct a better theory of the universe than his 
predecessor; he is not interested in aesthetics for the sake of art, but in aesthetics 
for philosophy’s sake.’ 

It is probably true that many aestheticians do not go directly to the artist or 
to works of art for their investigations. Rather, as has been asserted, they turn 
to writings about artists and about works of art. It might be interesting to find 


® Clive Bell, Art, (Chatto and Windus, London, 1924), p. 284. 

10 John Martin, Introduction to the Dance (W. W. Norton, and Co., New York, 1939), 
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11 John Martin, America Dancing, op. cit., p. 92. 

12 George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty (Charles Scribner’s and Sons, New York, 1908), 
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13 Harry B. Lee, ‘‘The Cultural Lag in Aesthetics”, op. cit., p. 121. 
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out how many prominent, contemporary aestheticians have attended dance 
programs given by Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, José 
Limon, or the other modern dancers who have been performing recently. How 
many philosophers have seen programs given by ballet companies and have con- 
sidered these programs in the light of serious art works? How many sessions of 
the discussion meetings attended yearly by philosophers and aestheticians have 
been devoted to matters pertaining to dance? 

Need for a dance aesthetic. There is no doubt that there is a definite need for 
a disciplined aesthetic of dance—an aesthetic which can be applied to both types 
of art dance, spectacular and expressional. This need for theoretical writing on 
dance is felt by audiences and by artists. The average layman needs a set of 
standards with which to make judgments on dance. He needs material with which 
to help in interpretation and understanding of the various forms of dance. For 
example, much confusion exists in the mind of the general public as to the re- 
lationship between ballet and modern dance. Theoretic study could show that 
the purpose of ballet, one of the spectacular forms, is primarily to present a vir- 
tuoso technique. On the other hand, the purpose of expressional or modern 
dance is usually to present a personal interpretation of an idea or an emotion. 

It is true that only a few people read, first hand, the writings of aestheticians. 
But the public, unknowingly often, receives “its aesthetic directive from philos- 
ophers.””* The influence of aestheticians is often more significant than would 
appear from the relatively small circulation which their writings enjoy. 

Aestheticians could help to break down certain stereotypes about dance which, 
at present, make understanding and appreciation difficult for the layman, es- 
pecially in the field of modern dance. It could be shown, for example, that story- 
telling and literary connotation are not the proper functions of art dance. It 
could also be shown that dance is an art of expression in the truest sense of the 
word and that the artist uses his peculiar sensibility to reveal various aspects of 
life. Audiences could be induced to experience dance for themselves through a 
kinesthetic response to art. They could come to realize, furthermore, that the 
dancer is not attempting to interpret music in a literal way. 

They could also come to understand that modern dance is not pretty per se, 
that its function is not merely to satisfy the senses or to arouse sex interest. In 
this connection, it is interesting to find that a well-known aesthetician has stated 
that “dance would have little interest for men were it not for another element 
in its beauty—the expression of the amorous feelings of the spectator. These, 
although really located in the breast of the spectator, nevertheless are embodied 
in the personality of the dancer, whose charm they constitute.”!® This remark 
calls to mind another by Vestris, the famous ballet master of the nineteenth 
century, in which he instructed his pupils to make everyone in the audience fall 
in love with them. 

The influence of the aestheticians is often felt in the work of the practicing 
artist. The artist needs some idea of the purpose of his art. He should be ac- 
quainted with the cultural background of his form, with its contemporary 

4 Lee, ibid, p. 122. 

16 DeWitt H. Parker, Principles of Aesthetics (Crofts, New York, 1947), p. 148. 
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trends, and with its relationships to other forms of art. The dancer, as Lincoln 
Kirstein once said, must dance with his head as well as with his legs. Even the 
most intuitive choreographer can profit from a theoretical knowledge of the 
problem facing him. 

Unfortunately much of our contemporary choreography is witness to the lack 
of any real intellectual grasp of the difficulties involved in the art and in the 
craft. In the matter of the differences between ballet and modern dance, for 
example, some contemporary dancers have borrowed, more or less haphazardly, 
various isolated techniques from ballet without realizing that they were un- 
suitable for expressional dance. Modern dance is a flexible and ever-changing 
form. This flexibility sometimes makes it difficult for artists to remember that 
expressional dance stands on a base of principles which remain the same no 
matter how many different outward forms the art may take. These principles 
were loosely formulated by Isadora Duncan and have been analyzed by John 
Martin and other contemporary writers. But it remains for every dancer to 
re-interpret them and to apply them in the light of the shifting, contemporary 
scene. 

There are other ways in which a theoretic study of dance can help the prac- 
ticing artist. Investigation in aesthetics may clarify for the artist his relation- 
ship to life around him. An artist should be conscious of his position with regard 
to politics, morals and religion. He should understand that “Art, then, is, . . . 
the chief organ of the imaginative life,” as Roger Fry says in Vision and Design.'* 
As such it is distinguished from actual life by its lack of responsive action and by 
its appreciation of emotion for and of itself. The artist’s choice of subject matter 
and its particular treatment will be influenced by what he believes to be his role 
in society. His standard of excellence and of taste is conditioned by his cultural 
point of view. 

In addition, a study of aesthetics may clarify the problem of literal represen- 
tation or imitation and the relation of art to nature. This relationship is par- 
ticularly important in the realm of modern dance, where there is no codified 
system of movement on which to depend and where body movements tend to 
approach the natural or the less stylized medium than in ballet. The problem of 
distortion in dance is particularly difficult to grasp. The difficulty occurs, it seems 
to this writer, because of the fact that the human body serves as the instrument 
of the art. We are so well acquainted with the normal activities of the body that 
any deviation or distortion, for the sake of art, is regarded as “ugly.” 

A disciplined study of the theoretical aspects of dance can also aid in solving 
the all-important artistic problem, “the problem of making a match between an 
emotional experience and a form that has been conceived but not created.’’!” 
A study of theory cannot tell an artist exactly how to go about his work. But the 
creative impulse and process can be analyzed to some extent. Such an analysis 
may aid in clarifying various of the artistic problems, one of the most important 
of which is the arranging and combining of forms in such a way that the specta- 
tor is emotionally moved. Often a knowledge of dance theory can help the artist 


16 Roger Fry, Vision and Design (Chatto and Windus, London, 1928), p. 24. 
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to find the particular form which will serve him best. Or it can help him to set 
a form for himself and to impose his own order upon his work. 

Conclusion. It is depressing to be forced to agree with Henry Miller when he 
says that “There is no doubt in my mind that art comes last in the things of 
life which pre-occupy us.’”* And it is even more depressing to realize that, of all 
the arts, dance occupies the lowest rung on the ladder of prestige. “The dance,” 
as John Martin says, “antedates all other forms of art because it employs no 
instrument but the body itself which everyone has always with him and which, 
in the final analysis, is the most eloquent and responsive of all instruments.’’® 
Thus dance should be the simplest of all arts to appreciate. But, to quote Mr. 
Martin again, ‘“We have grown insensible to the medium in which the dance 
operates, namely, the movement of the body.’”° And further, “We have lost 
all awareness of the fact that movement can be and is a means of communication, 
of the objectification of inner feeling—in short, of art expression.’ 

This writer again agrees with Mr. Miller when he says, “We have been educa- 
ted to such a fine—or dull—point that we are incapable of enjoying something 
new, something different, until we are first told what it’s all about. We don’t 
trust our five senses;. . .””? If the average layman would put his trust in his five 
senses, dance, and particularly modern, expressional dance, would have an 
easier time in breaking through the crust of accumulated prejudice which pre- 
vents it from being enjoyed and appreciated. And if aestheticians and philoso- 
phers would help the layman to learn to trust his five senses, dance would have 
a better chance of assuming its age-old place among the arts. 


18 Henry Miller, The Air-Conditioned Nightmare (New Directions, New York, 1945), 
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Recent developments in the field of the psychology of expression suggest 
some applications to the teaching of the arts and music. One of these possible 
applications concerns the relationship of sensory perception to expression. An 
example may illustrate the point. Suppose you are sitting in front of a fireplace 
watching the flames. According to a traditional view, which is still widely held, 
your experience may be described as follows. You perceive a number of visual 
data, shades of the color red, various degrees of brightness, shapes in rapid move- 
ment. But this is not all. The theory tells us that these stimulations of the brain- 
center of vision will have secondary effects. You know from experience that fire 
hurts and destroys. It may remind you of violence. Perhaps you associate red 
with blood, which will re-enforce the element of violence. The flames may seem 
to be moving like snakes. Also, your cultural environment has accustomed you 
to thinking of red as a color of passion. In consequence of all this, you not 
only see colors and shapes in motion, but you are also struck by the expression 
of something frightening, violent, passionate. Similarly, when you listen to the 
sounds of a siren, you will perceive not only the periodically changing pitch, 
but your auditory percepts will be colored by emotional connotations, which 
have to do with hospitals, air-raids, police. 

In this traditional theory, expression is considered a secondary response. 
Primarily, the organism functions like a photographic camera or a microphone, 
recording data of color, shape, sound. Once the recording is done, there are emo- 
tional reactions to some of the percepts. Higher mental functions, based on the 
ability to learn from experiences of the past, respond to the primary, more ele- 
mentary sense observations. 

It seems that the theory of expression is about to take a ‘Copernican turn” 
(if I may borrow a word of Kant’s). Some psychologists have begun to wonder 
whether it is not a prejudice to believe that the primary reaction to the environ- 
ment consists in the registration of what Heinz Werner has called the “geometric- 
technical” qualities of sensory data. It may be a prejudice brought about by the 
preference of natural science for such data, all others being left to the poets and 
the artists. If we forget for a moment the theoretical assumptions which we may 
be taking for granted and look again at the fireplace, we may find that primarily 
we do not observe color values, etc., but the expression of, say, lively, graceful 
aggressiveness. Probing further, we find that, for instance, the face of a person 
is much more easily and frequently remembered as being alert, clever, energetic, 
than as being triangularly shaped, having slanted eyebrows, straight lips, etc. 
A man may be unable to recall the color his lady-friend wore the night before 
but be quite sure about the mood it conveyed. If one asks people who are not 
professionally trained, to describe a piece of music, they will more readily call 
it soft, nostalgic, dreamy, than describe its melodic, harmonic, or rhythmical 
features. Even when one insists on demanding a description of the formal quali- 
ties, listeners will fall back on expression. Similarly, one has only to analyze the 
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language of primitives or children to find that natural observation of the en- 
vironment focusses upon expression, not on geometric-technical data.' 

If one becomes convinced that expression is the primary content of perceptual 
experiences, the turn of the psychological theory has consequences for the 
methods of teaching in the various artistic fields. There is an old-fashioned, but 
not extinct, way of teaching students to draw from the model by asking them 
to establish the exact length and direction of contour lines, the relative position 
of points, the shape of masses. In other words, students are to concentrate on the 
geometric-technical qualities of what they see. In its modern version, this 
method consists in urging the young artist to think of the model, or of a freely 
invented design, as a configuration of masses, planes, directions. Again, interest 
is focussed on geometric-technical qualities. 

This method of teaching follows the principles of scientific interpretation 
rather than those of spontaneous vision. There are, however, other teachers, 
who will proceed differently. With a model sitting on the floor in a hunched-up 
position, they will not begin by making the students notice that the whole figure 
can be inscribed in a triangle. Rather will they ask about the expression of the 
figure and be told, for instance, that the person on the floor looks tense, tied 
together, full of potential energy. They will suggest, then, that the student 
try to render this quality. In doing so, the student will watch proportions and 
directions, but not as geometrical properties in themselves. Rather will these 
formal properties be perceived as being functionally dependent upon the pri- 
marily observed expression, and the correctness and incorrectness of each stroke 
will be judged on the basis of whether or not it captures the dynamic “‘mood” of 
the subject. Equally, in a lesson of design, it will be made clear that to the ar- 
tist, just as to any unspoiled human being, a circle is not a line of constant cur- 
vature, whose points are all equally distant from a center, but first of all a com- 
pact, restful thing. Once the student has understood that roundness is not 
identical with circularity, he may try for a design, whose structural logic will 
be controlled by the primary conception of something to be expressed. For 
whereas the artificial concentration on formal qualities will leave the student 
at a loss as to which pattern to select among innumerable and equally acceptable 
ones, an expressive theme will serve as a natural guide to forms that fit the pur- 
pose. 

It will be evident that I am not advocating so-called “self-expression.” The 
method of self-expression plays down, or even annihilates, the function of the 
theme to be represented. It recommends a passive, “projective” pouring-out of 
what is felt inside. On the contrary, the method discussed here requires active, 
disciplined concentration of all organizing powers upon the expression which 
is localized in the object of representation. 

It might be argued that an artist must practise the purely formal technique 
before he may hope to render expression successfully. But that is exactly the 
notion which reverses the natural order of the artistic process. In fact, all good 
practising is highly expressive. This occurred to me first many years ago when 


1For a systematic treatment of the psychological theory see Rudolf Arnheim, “The 
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I watched the German dancer Gret Palucca perform one of her most popular 
pieces, which she called “Technical Improvisations.” This number was nothing 
but the systematic exercise through which the dancer went every day in her 
studio, in order to loosen up the joints of her body. She would start out by doing 
turns of the head, then move the neck, then shrug her shoulders, and so forth, 
until she ended up wriggling her toes. This purely technical practice was such a 
hit with the audience because it was thoroughly expressive. Forcefully precise 
and rhythmical movements presented, quite naturally, the entire catalogue of 
human pantomime. They passed through all the moods, from lazy happiness 
to impertinent satire. 

In order to achieve technically precise movements, a capable dance teacher 
may not ask students to perform “geometrically” defined positions but to strive 
for the muscular experience of uplift, or attack, or yielding, which will be created 
by correctly executed movements. (Comparable methods are nowadays applied 
therapeutically in physical rehabilitation work.) 

The same principle holds true for music. Why, to many people, are the first 
months of studying an instrument so desperately dull? Mainly, I think, because 
many teachers take it for granted that dynamics and phrasing, i.e. the very life- 
blood of music, have to “come later.”’ Expression, which alone gives meaning to 
music, is put off until the student has acquired considerable mechanical skill. 
This is done in a course of study as a whole as well as for any piece of music in 
particular. Also, it is held that dynamics and phrasing have their place in the 
interpretation of compositions, but not in the playing of mere études. Now, any 
playing without expression is tedious because it is meaningless and unnatural. 
Again one has only to listen to the scales of a singer or to a violinist practising, 
say, the shift of positions in order to realize that the performance is highly ex- 
pressive, often humorously so. The simplest musical pattern, even a mere scale, 
has its inherent dynamics. By trying to bring out this expression, the right kind 
of technical skill is acquired more successfully than by considering the scale a 
mere sequence of tones, which has to be played fast, evenly, and fluently. At the 
same time, practising becomes an enjoyable musical task rather than a mechan- 
ical repetition of motor acts. (It seems likely that the same principle plays a 
role even in factory work, where one identical operation has to be repeated end- 
lessly.) 

What is true for études should suit the study of actual compositions even 
better. The learning of a piece ought not to start with practising the notes but, 
more naturally, with an understanding of the expression which makes the notes 
alive. The student should aim constantly at the realization of this expression, 
while at the same time he is trying to acquire the needed skill. 

The priority of expression is suggested here not only in order to re-assimilate 
the artistic process to spontaneous sense perception. Expression must predomi- 
nate because it is a key to meaning. The use of an artistic medium is justified 
only as far as something is thereby expressed. Considered as merely formal pat- 
terns, sensory percepts carry no aesthetic meaning whatsoever. Even though 
one may expect them to do nothing else but arouse pleasure—and no poorer 
task can be assigned to anything—shapes or colors or sounds can do so only by 
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conveying some inherent meaning; for instance, harmony. One often reads or 
hears interpretations of art, notably modern art, which urge the layman to ob- 
serve how, in a certain picture, the curve at the lower left corresponds to a simi- 
lar one at the upper right, or how the whole composition is organized in three 
vertical planes. (The same kind of thing is found in musical program-notes.) 
Correct though such analyses may be, they will deviate the spectator from the 
work of art rather than introduce him to it, if they omit the main point: “Why 
are we supposed to notice these forms and formal relations? What is their pur- 
pose?”’ When this question is neglected, formalism results, in the artist as well 
as in the public. Everybody knows works of the visual arts or music which are 
perfectly built, as to balance and harmony, but seem to express next to nothing. 
This occurs when the artist has organized his material according to mere formal 
fittingness, instead of using it as an instrument for the expression of the forces 
that underlie life and nature. It is true that such empty formalism is often deeply 
rooted in the artist’s attitude toward existence and, in such cases, cannot be 
avoided by good guidance only. But it is also true that a teacher who constantly 
stresses the priority of expression will convey to his students the need for some- 
thing to be expressed and thus protect many of them from the helpless playing 
with form, which can only lead to cynicism or despair. 


s 





VICO AND AESTHETIC HISTORISM* 
ERICH AUERBACH 


Modern critics of art or of literature consider and admire, with the same pre- 
paredness for understanding, Giotto and Michelangelo, Michelangelo and Rem- 
brandt, Rembrandt and Picasso, Picasso and a Persian miniature; or Racine and 
Shakespeare, Chaucer and Alexander Pope, the Chinese lyrics and T. S. Eliot. 
The preference they may give to one or the other of the various periods or artists 
is no longer imposed upon them by certain aesthetic rules or judgments dominat- 
ing the feelings of all our contemporaries, but such preferences are merely per- 
sonal predilections originating from individual taste or individual experiences. 
A critic who would condemn the art of Shakespeare or of Rembrandt or even 
the drawings of the ice age primitives as being of bad taste because they do not 
conform to the aesthetic standards established by classical Greek or Roman 
theory would not be taken seriously by anybody. 

This largeness of our aesthetic horizon is a consequence of our historical per- 
spective; it is based on historism, i.e. on the conviction that every civilization 
and every period has its own possibilities of aesthetic perfection; that the works 
of art of the different peoples and periods, as well as their general forms of life, 
must be understood as products of variable individual conditions, and have to 
be judged each by its own development, not by absolute rules of beauty and 
ugliness. General and aesthetic historism is a precious (and also a very dangerous) 
acquisition of the human mind; it is a comparatively recent one. Before the six- 
teenth century, the historical and geographical horizon of the Europeans was not 
large enough for such conceptions; and even in the Renaissance, the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century, the first moves towards historism 
were overbalanced by currents which worked against it; especially by the admi- 
ration of Greek and Roman civilization, which focussed the attention on classical 
art and poetry; these became models to be imitated, and nothing is more con- 
trary to aesthetic historism than imitation of models. It promotes absolute stand- 
ards and rules of beauty, and creates an aesthetic dogmatism such as was admir- 
ably achieved by the French civilization of the Louis XIV period. Besides this 
there was another current in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries acting 
against historical perspective: the revival of the ancient concept of absolute 
human nature. The sudden enlargement of the horizon, the discovery of the 
variety and relativity of human religions, laws, customs and tastes which oc- 
curred in the Renaissance, did not lead, in most cases, to historical perspective, 
that is to say to an attempt to understand them all and to acknowledge their 
relative merits; it led, on the contrary, to the rejection of all of them, to a struggle 
against the variety of historical forms, to a struggle against history, and to a 
powerful revival of the concept of true or original or uncorrupted absolute human 
nature as opposed to history. History seemed to be nothing but “‘the actions and 
institutions of men,” arbitrary, erroneous, pernicious and even fraudulent. The 
worthlessness of such institutions seemed to be proved sufficiently by their 


* This paper was read at the convention of the American Society for Aesthetics in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Sept. Ist, 1948. 
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variety; and the task of mankind seemed to be to replace them all by absolute 
standards according to the law of nature. There were indeed very different opin- 
ions about the nature of this nature; between those who identified human nature 
with the primitive uncivilized origins of mankind, and those who, on the contrary, 
identified nature with enlightened reason, there were all kinds of shades and 
gradations. But the static and absolute character of this human nature, as op- 
posed to the changes of history, is common to all these theories of human nature 
and natural law. Montesquieu introduced a certain amount of historical perspec- 
tive by his explanation of the variety of human forms of government by climate 
and other material conditions; with the ideas of Diderot and Rousseau, the con- 
cept of general and of human nature became strongly dynamic; but it was still 
a nature opposed to history. 

Aesthetic historism, followed by general historism, practically originated in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, as a reaction against the European 
predominance of French classicism; the preromantic and romantic currents 
created it and spread it all over Europe. The most vigorous impulse came from 
Germany, from the so-called Storm and Stress group of the 1770’s, from the first 
works of Herder and Goethe and their friends; later from the Schlegel brothers 
and the other German romanticists. Herder and his followers started from the 
conception of the original folk genius as the creator of true poetry; in strong op- 
position to all theories which based poetry and art on highly developed civiliza- 
tion, good taste, imitation of models and well-defined rules, they believed that 
poetry is the work of free instinct and imagination, and that it is most spon- 
taneous and genuine in the early periods of civilization, in the youth of man- 
kind, when instinct, imagination and oral tradition were stronger than reason 
and reflection, when “poetry was the natural language of men;” hence their 
predilection for folk songs and folk tales, their theory that ancient epic poetry 
(parts of the Bible, Homer, the epic poetry of the Middle Ages) were not con- 
sciously composed by individuals, but had grown up and were synthetized un- 
consciously from many anonymous contributions—songs or tales—originating 
from the depth of the folk genius; hence finally their conviction that even in 
modern times true poetry can be reborn only from a return to its eternal source, 
the folk genius, with its unconscious and instinctive development of traditions. 
These men conceived history, not as a series of exterior facts and conscious actions 
of men, not as a series of mistakes and frauds, but as a subconscious, slow and 
organic evolution of “forces,” which were considered as manifestations of the 
Divinity. They admired the variety of historical forms as the realization of the 
infinite variety of the divine spirit, manifesting itself through the genius of the 
various peoples and periods. The divinization of history led to an enthusiastic 
research into the individual historical and aesthetic forms, to the attempt to 
understand them all by their own individual conditions of growth and develop- 
ment, to a contemptuous rejection of all aesthetic systems based on absolute and 
rationalistic standards. Thus, the preromantic and romantic movement was 
practically the origin of modern historism and of modern historical sciences: 
history of literature, of language, of art, but also of political forms, of law, and 
so on, conceived as an organic evolution of various individual forms. The origin 
of modern historism is, therefore, closely linked with the preromantic and “‘nor- 
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dic” admiration for primitive and early forms of civilization, and, of course, 
strongly influenced by Rousseau’s concept of original human nature; the origins 
of mankind are conceived with a certain idyllic, lyrical and pantheistic connota- 
tion. But, whereas Rousseau’s concept was, on the whole, revolutionary—nature 
directed against history, because history was responsible for the inequality of men 
and the corruption of society—the Romanticists introduced the conception of 
natural and organic evolution into history itself; they developed an evolutionary 
conservatism, based on the traditions of the folk genius, directed as much against 
the rationalistic forms of absolutism as against rationalistic tendencies towards 
revolutionary progress. Their organic conservatism resulted from their prevail- 
ing interest in the individual roots and forms of the folk genius, in folklore, 
national traditions and the national individuality in general. Although this 
interest was extended to foreign national forms in the literary and scientific 
activities of the Romanticists, it led many of them, especially in Germany, to 
an extremely nationalistic attitude towards their own fatherland, which they 
considered as the synthesis and supreme realization of folk genius. Contemporary 
circumstances and events—the political disaggregation of Germany, the French 
Revolution, Napoleon’s domination—contributed to the development of such 
feelings. 

Now, it is one of the most astonishing facts in the history of ideas, that very 
similar principles had been conceived and published half a century before their 
first preromantic appearance by an old Neapolitan scholar, Giambattista Vico 
(1668-1744), in his Scienza Nuova which appeared first in 1725—by a man totally 
ignorant of all the atmospherical conditions which, fifty years later, fostered and 
promoted such ideas. Shaftesbury’s and Rousseau’s influence, the vitalistic trend 
of certain eighteenth century biologists, French and English poetry of sensi- 
bility, the cult of Ossian and German pietism—all these influences and move- 
ments which created the preromantic milieu developed long after Vico’s death. 
He did not even know Shakespeare; his education had been classical and ration- 
alistic, and he had no opportunity to become interested in nordic folklore. The 
Storm and Stress movement was specifically nordic in its aspect: it originated in 
a milieu of youthful liberty, it was promoted by a whole group of young men 
bound together by the same enthusiastic feelings. Vico was a solitary old pro- 
fessor at the University of Naples, who had taught throughout all his life Latin 
figures of speech and had written hyperbolical eulogies for the various Neapoli- 
tan viceroys and other important personalities. Nor had he any appreciable in- 
fluence upon the preromantic and romantic movements. The difficulties of his 
style and the baroque atmosphere of his book, an atmosphere totally different 
from Romanticism, covered it with a cloud of impenetrability. Even the few 
Germans who, in the second part of the eighteenth century, happened to see it 
and to turn over its leaves, men like Hamann, Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi and 
Goethe, failed to recognize its importance and to penetrate to its leading ideas. 
It is true that the continuous efforts of modern scholars to establish a link be- 
tween Vico and Herder have finally met with some success, since Professor Robert 
T. Clark has made it very probable that Herder was inspired, in some of his 
ideas concerning language and poetry, by the notes to Denis’s German transla- 
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tion of Macpherson. Denis had appropriated these notes from Cesarotti, an 
Italian translator of Ossian who was well acquainted with the corresponding ideas 
of Vico.' Professor Clark’s discovery is certainly interesting and important, 
but such a casual, indirect and incomplete contact—Herder did not even men- 
tion the name of Vico, which meant nothing to him—is almost tragically incon- 
gruous with the general importance Vico should have had for the preromantic 
and romantic writers. He should have been one of their acknowledged and ad- 
mired forerunners just as, or even more than were Shaftesbury and Rousseau. 
But even in Vico’s own country, in Italy, nobody really understood his ideas. 
To put it in the words of Max Harold Fisch, in the excellent introduction to his 
(and Th. G. Bergin’s) recent American translation of Vico’s Autobiography: 
none of those “‘who borrowed this or that from Vico in the pre-revolutionary per- 
iod was able to free himself altogether from the prevailing rationalist temper, 
to grasp Vico’s thought as an integral whole, or even to place himself at its 
living center.’” 

Vico arrived very late at the maturity of his ideas. Neither the Epicurean 
tendencies of his youth nor the Cartesianism which prevailed in Naples during 
his later life, which he opposed passionately without succeeding in freeing him- 
self from its powerful attraction—nor, finally, the rationalistic theories of natural 
law—were a favorable background for his approach to history. Throughout a 
great part of his life, he tried to find an epistemological base for his ideas, against 
the Cartesian contempt of history. He was in his fifties when he finally succeeded 
in finding a form for his theory of cognition which satisfied him, and even filled 
him with enthusiasm. In this ultimate form, the theory says that there is no 
knowledge without creation; only the creator has knowledge of what he has 
created himself; the physical world—il mondo della natura—has been created 
by God; therefore only God can understand it; but the historical or political 
world, the world of mankind, il mondo delle nazioni, can be understood by men, 
because men have made it. I have no time now to discuss the theological impli- 
cations of this much debated theory, considered in its relations with Vico’s con- 
ception of Divine Providence. For our purpose, it is sufficient to stress the fact 
that Vico had achieved by this theory the predominance of the historical sciences, 
based on the certitude that men can understand men, that all possible forms 
of human life and thinking, as created and experienced by men, must be found 
in the potentialities of the human mind (dentro le modificazioni della nostra 
medesima mente umana); that therefore we are capable of re-evoking human 
history from the depth of our own consciousness. 

The impulse to this theory of cognition was given to Vico undoubtedly by his 
own historical discoveries. He had no scientific knowledge of primitive civiliza- 
tions, and a very incomplete and vague knowledge of the Middle Ages; he was 
supported only by his scholarship in classical philology and Roman law. It is 


1 Robert T. Clark, Jr., Herder, Vico and Cesaroiti (Studies in Philology, XLIV, 1947, 
645-671). 

2 The Autobiography of Giambattista Vico, translated from the Italian by Max Harold 
Fisch and Thomas Goddard Bergin. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1944, 
p. 64. 
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almost a miracle that a man, at the beginning of the eighteenth century in Naples, 
with such material for his research, could create a vision of world history based 
on the discovery of the magic character of primitive civilization. Certainly, 
he was inspired by the theories of natural law, by Spinoza, Hobbes and especially 
by Grotius; or better, he was inspired by his opposition to their theories. Still, 
there are few similar examples, in the history of human thought, of isolated crea- 
tion, due to such an extent to the particular quality of the author’s mind. He 
combined an almost mystical faith in the eternal order of human history with a 
tremendous power of productive imagination in the interpretation of myth, 
ancient poetry and law. 

In his view, the first men were neither innocent and happy beings living in ac- 
cordance with an idyllic law of nature, nor terrible beasts moved only by the 
purely material instinct of self-preservation. He also rejected the concept of 
primitive society as founded by reason and common sense in the form of mutual 
agreement by contract. For him, primitive men were originally solitary nomads 
living in orderless promiscuity within the chaos of a mysterious and for this very 
reason horrible nature. They had no faculties of reasoning; they only had very 
strong sensations and a strength of imagination such as civilized men can hardly 
understand. When, after the deluge, the first thunderstorm broke out, a minority 
of them, terror-struck by thunder and lightning, conceived a first form of religion, 
which modern scholars would call animistic: they personified nature, their imag- 
ination created a world of magic personifications, a world of living deities ex- 
pressing their might and their will by the natural phenomena; and this minority 
of primitive men, in order to understand the will of the deities, to appease their 
wrath and to win their support, created a system of fantastic and magic cere- 
monies, formulas and sacrifices which governed all their life. They established 
sanctuaries at certain fixed places and became settled; hiding their sexual rela- 
tions as a religious taboo, they became monogamous, thus founding the first 
families: primitive magic religion is the base of social institutions. It is also the 
origin of agriculture; the settlers were the first who cultivated the soil. The prim- 
itive society of isolated families is strongly patriarchal; the father is priest and 
judge; by his exclusive knowledge of the magic ceremonies, he has absolute power 
over all the members of his family; and the sacred formulas according to which 
he rules them are of extreme severity; these laws are strictly bound to the ritual 
wording, ignoring flexibility and consideration of special circumstances. Vico 
called the life of these primitive fathers a severe poem; they had huge bodies, 
and called themselves giants, gigantes, sons of the Earth, because they were the 
first to bury their dead and to worship their memory: the first nobility. Their 
conceptions and expressions were inspired by personifications and images; 
the mental order in which they conceived the surrounding world and created their 
institutions was not rational but magic and fantastic. Vico calls it poetic; 
they were poets by their very nature; their wisdom, their metaphysics, their 
laws, all their life was ‘“‘poetic.”’ This is the first age of mankind, the golden age 
(golden because of the harvests), the age of the gods. 

The development from the first to the second, the heroic age, is mainly political 
and economic. Stationary life and family constitution had given to the minority 
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of settlers a superiority of wealth, material power and religious prestige over the 
remnant of nomads, who finally were obliged to have recourse to the families of 
the fathers for protection and better living conditions; they were accepted as 
labor-slaves, as dependent members of the family of the first fathers or ‘“‘heroes;” 
they were not admitted to the ritual ceremonies, and consequently had no human 
rights, no legal matrimony, no legitimate children, no property. But after a cer- 
tain time the slaves or famuli began to rebel; a revolutionary movement de- 
veloped, religious as well as social, for participation in the ceremonies, in legal 
rights and property. This movement obliged the isolated fathers to unite for 
defense, and to constitute the first communities, the heroic republics. They were 
oligarchical states, where religious, political and economic power was entirely 
in the hands of the heroes; by maintaining the secrecy and inviolability of the 
divine mysteries they opposed all innovations in religion, law and political struc- 
ture. They preserved during this second period (which still was mentally “poetic” 
in the sense Vico uses this word) their narrow-minded virtue, their cruel disci- 
pline and their magic formalism, still unable and unwilling to act by rationalistic 
considerations, symbolizing their life and their institutions in mythical concepts 
and strongly believing themselves to be of a higher nature than the rest of men. 
But rationalistic forms of mind, promoted by the revolutionary leaders of the 
plebeians (the former famulz), developed more and more. Step by step the plebe- 
ians tore away from the heroes their rights and prerogatives. With the final 
victory of the plebeians begins the third period of history, the age of men, a 
rationalistic and democratic period, where imagination and poetry have lost 
their creative power, where poetry is only an embellishment of life and an elegant 
pastime, where all men are considered as equals and are governed by elastic and 
liberal religions and laws.* There is no doubt about the striking similarity be- 
tween Vico’s ideas and those of Herder and his followers. The poetical irrational- 
ism and the creative imagination of primitive men are concepts common to both; 
both say that primitive men were poets by their very nature, that their language, 
their conception of nature and history, their entire life was poetry; both con- 
sidered enlightened rationalism as unpoetical. But the concept of poetry, the 
basic concept, is entirely different. Vico admired his primitive giants and heroes 
as much as, perhaps even more than, Herder loved and cultivated the folk genius. 
Their power of imagination and expression, the concrete realism of their sublime 
metaphoric language, the unity of concept pervading all their life became for this 
poor old professor the model of creative greatness. He even admired—with an 
admiration so overwhelming that it proved to be stronger than his horror—the 
terrible cruelty of their magic formalism. These last words—the terrible cruelty 
of their magic formalism—well illustrate the immense discrepancy between his 


8 This survey of the first two periods of Vico’s storia ideale eterna is very incomplete; 
and for the purpose of this paper, the further development of the third period and the 
‘‘ricorso delle cose umane’’ (the theory of the historical cycles) are not necessary. The best 
sources of information for the English reader interested in Vico’s philosophy are the transla- 
tion of Benedetto Croce’s monograph (The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico, New York 1913) 
and Professor Fisch’s introduction to the autobiography, quoted in our note 2. There has 
just been published the first English translation of the Scienza Nuova (also by Bergin and 
Fisch, Ithaca and New York 1948); it is an admirable achievement of a very difficult task. 
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concepts and those of Her. Herderder’s conception of the youth of mankind had 
grown on the ground of Rousseau’s theory of original nature; it had been nour- 
ished and inspired by folk songs and folk tales; it is not political. The motive 
of magic animism is not entirely absent from his concepts, but it does not dom- 
inate, and it is not developed to its concrete implications and consequences. He 
saw the original state of mankind as a state of nature, and nature, for him, was 
liberty: liberty of feeling, of boundless instinct, of inspiration, absence of laws 
and institutions, in striking contrast to the laws, conventions and rules of ration- 
alized society. He would never have conceived the idea that primitive imagina- 
tion created institutions more severe and ferocious, boundaries more narrow and 
insurmountable than any civilized society can possibly do. But that is Vico’s 
idea; it is the very essence of his system. The aim of primitive imagination, in 
his view, is not liberty, but, on the contrary, establishment of fixed limits, as a 
psychological and material protection against the chaos of the surrounding world. 
And later on, mythical imagination serves as the base of a political system and 
as a weapon in the struggle for political and economic power. The ages of the gods 
and the heroes, with their all pervading “poetry,” are not at all poetical in the 
romantic sense, although, in both cases, poetry means imagination opposed to 
reason. The imagination of the folk genius produces folklore and traditions; 
the imagination of the giants and heroes produces myths which symbolize in- 
stitutions according to the eternal law of Divine Providence. In Vico’s system the 
old contrast of natural against positive law, of physis against themis, of original 
nature against human institutions becomes meaningless; Vico’s poetical age, the 
golden age, is not an age of natural freedom, but an age of institutions. It is true 
that romantic conservatism also was very fond of institutions slowly and “or- 
ganically” developed by the traditions of the folk genius—but these were of 
another kind, and had another atmosphere than the magic formalism of the 
heroes. 

It is easy to show that Vico, long before Herder and the Romanticists, dis- 
covered their most fertile aesthetic concept, the concept of folk genius. He was 
the first who tried to prove that primitive poetry is not the work of individual 
artists, but was created by the whole society of the primitive peoples which were 
poets by their very nature. In his third book, on “the discovery of the true 
Homer,” long before the German philologist Friedrich August Wolf, he developed 
the theory that Homer was not an individual poet, but a myth, or, as he puts it, 
a ‘“‘poetical character” symbolizing the rhapsodes or popular singers who wan- 
dered through the Greek towns singing the deeds of the gods and the heroes— 
and that Iliad and Odyssey were not originally coherent works, but that they are 
composed of many fragments from different periods of Greek early history; 
that they have been transmitted to us in a form already altered and corrupted; 
but that to those who are able to interpret them, they tell the history of Greek 
primitive civilization. He thus anticipated the famous romantic theory of pop- 
ular epic poetry as a product of the folk genius, a theory which dominated philo- 
logical research during a great part of the nineteenth century, and which still is 
very influential. 

But Vico did not show any special interest in the folk genius of the different 
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individual peoples. His aim was to establish eternal laws—the laws of Divine 
Providence which govern history: an evolution of human civilization through 
different distinct stages, an evolution which would develop again and again, in 
eternal cycles, wherever men should live. His suggestive analysis of the different 
periods stresses their individual aspect only in order to prove that they are typical 
stages of this evolution; and although he occasionally admitted that there exist 
some variants within the development of the different peoples and societies, 
the study of these variants would have seemed to him a matter of minor im- 
portance. The Romanticists, on the contrary, were chiefly interested in the 
individual forms of the historical phenomena; they tried to understand the partic- 
ular spirit, to taste the specific flavor of the different periods as well as of the vari- 
ous peoples. They studied the Scotch, the English, Spanish, Italian, French, 
German “folk genius” and many others; the understanding of the various or- 
ganic popular developments was the very center of their critical activities. It 
was this impulse focussed at individual forms of life and art which proved so 
fertile for the historical sciences in the nineteenth century, and which introduced 
into them the spirit of historical perspective, as I tried to explain on the first 
pages of this paper. 

In this movement of early European historism, Vico’s ideas did not play an 
important part; his work was not sufficiently known. It seems to me that this is 
due not only to a casual combination of unfavorable circumstances, but primarily 
to the fact that his vision of human history lacked some of the most important 
elements of romantic historism, and possessed others which could hardly be 
understood and appreciated in the preromantic and early romantic period. The 
slow process of his gradual discovery in Europe began in the 1820’s; in the rest 
of the nineteenth century, his influence still remained sporadic, and many lead- 
ing textbooks of history of philosophy did not even mention his name. But in the 
last forty years, this has changed; his name and his ideas have become important 
and familiar to an ever increasing number of European and American scholars 
and authors; the admirable activity of Croce and Nicolini devoted to the edition 
and interpretation of his work met with considerable and steadily growing suc- 
cess. Some of his basic ideas seem to have acquired their full weight only for our 
time and our generation; as far as I know, no great author has been as much im- 
pressed by his work as James Joyce. There are, as it seems to me, three main 
ideas which are and may prove to be in future of great significance for our con- 
ceptions of aesthetics and history. 

First, his discovery of the magic formalism of primitive men, with its power 
to create and to maintain institutions symbolized by myth; it includes a concep- 
tion of poetry which has, undoubtedly, some relationship to modern forms of 
artistic expression. The complete unit of magic “poetry” or myth with political 
structure in primitive society, the interpretation of myths as symbols of political 
and economic struggles and developments, the concept of concrete realism in 
primitive language and myth are extremely suggestive of certain modern tenden- 
cies. By the word “tendencies,” I do not allude to certain parties or countries, 
but to trends of thought and feeling spread all over our world. 

The second point is Vico’s theory of cognition. The entire development of 
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human history, as made by men, is potentially contained in the human mind, 
and may therefore, by a process of research and re-evocation, be understood by 
men. The re-evocation is not only analytic; it has to be synthetic, as an under- 
standing of every historical stage as an integral whole, of its genius (its Gezst, 
as the German Romanticists would have said), a genius pervading all human 
activities and expressions of the period concerned. By this theory, Vico created 
the principle of historical understanding, entirely unknown to his contemporaries; 
the Romanticists knew and practised this principle, but they never found such 
a powerful and suggestive epistemological base for it. 

Finally, I want to stress his particular conception of historical perspective; 
it can best be explained by his interpretation of human nature. Against all con- 
temporary theorists who believed in an absolute and unchanging human nature 
as opposed to the variety and changes of history, Vico created and passionately 
maintained the concept of the historical nature of men. He identified human his- 
tory and human nature, he conceived human nature as a function of history. 
There are many passages in the Scienza Nuova‘ where the word natura should 
best be translated by “historical development”’ or “stage of historical develop- 
ment.” Divine Providence makes human nature change from period to period, 
and in each period the institutions are in full accordance with the human nature 
of the period; the distinction between human nature and human history dis- 
appears; as Vico puts it, human history is a permanent Platonic state. This 
sounds rather ironical in a man who did not believe in progress, but in a cyclical 
movement of history. However, Vico was not ironical; he meant it in earnest. 


4E.g., capoversi 246, 346, 347 of the edition Nicolini in 2 vols. (Bari 1928). 
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In a letter dated April first, 1923, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote the 
following lines:' “I have a hobby for etchings and engravings, especially old 
ones that I indulge (a very little). I have just bought one of Albert Durer’s (sic) 
copper engravings (I have a lot of his woodcuts that I bought during our Civil 
War), also a modern English etching that I like. But this is in the breathing space 
of an adjournment of the Court’’. 

Leisure time, so much at a premium when Holmes was eighty-two years old, 
had never been ample, but slightly less scarce in his student days. It was then 
that he was able to devote some more of it to the matter to which he alluded in 
the above quotation, and which had always held great fascination for him. Sig- 
nificantly, his interest in the graphic arts was from the beginning coupled with 
a thorough practical understanding of their technique. Even as a schoolboy, 
he had acquired and used an etching set.? His knowledge of the techniques of 
woodcut, wood-engraving, and line-engraving was at least equally well-founded. 
This is abundantly proved by the article which he wrote at the age of nineteen 
and which is reprinted in full on the following pages. 

In the short autobiography which Holmes wrote for the Harvard Class of 
1861 in a military camp on July second, 1861,’ there is only a fleeting mention 
of this paper: “I was editor in the Senior year of the Harvard Magazine (the 
chief piece I wrote in it being on ‘Albert Durer’)’”’. The paper, unsigned, was pub- 
lished in volume VII of that Magazine in October, 1860 (no. 58, pp. 41-47), and 
was entitled ‘Notes on Albert Durer”. Mr. Fiechter has already remarked‘ that 
in it, Holmes “discussed the technique of that great master as sensitively as one 
who has actually tried woodcutting or engraving could describe these fascinating 
arts’ and that ‘‘the influence of Diirer’s economy is everywhere discernible in 
Holmes’ work’’. Indeed, the article seems to me an important contribution to our 
understanding of both Diirer and Holmes. 

Naturally, the historian is interested in the background which contributed to 
the emergence of so magnificent a piece of precocious writing. But there is little 
we can say about this. The father’s interest in the fine arts was too small to have 
mattered—important though his famous maxim ‘Formez toujours les idées 
nettes’’ must have been for the general formation of his son’s thoughts. The 


1 Harry C. Shriver, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, His Book Notices and Uncollected 
Letters and Papers, New York, 1936, p. 163; also reprinted in: Max Lerner, The Mind and 
Faith of Justice Holmes, Boston, 1948, p. 420. The letter is addressed to Dr. John C. H. Wu, 
Principal of the Comparative Law School of China. For a similar passage see Mark De Wolfe 
Howe, Holmes-Pollock Letters, 11, Cambridge, 1941, p. 156. 

2 Frederick C. Fiechter, Jr., ‘‘The Preparation of an American Aristocrat’, New England 
Quarterly, VI, 1933, p. 12. 

3 Tbid., p. 5. 

4 Tbid., p. 12. 
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only authority quoted by Holmes is Ruskin. But the remarks on Diirer’s tech- 
nique and style which Ruskin published in volume IV, part V, of his Modern 
Painters (1857)° sound hazy and ephemeral when compared with Holmes’ sure 
and methodical approach, his conciseness, deep understanding and modest re- 
straint; and Holmes’ criticism of some of those remarks is far from being a cheap 
youthful slap at a great authority. The same author’s “Diirer and Salvator’ 
(vol. V, part IX, of Modern Painters) was not published until 1860 and contains 
nothing that could have been of particular value to Holmes, its brief phantasy 
on the Melancolia not excluded.‘ Holmes’ approach to Diirer is much more 
reminiscent of the methods employed by the one person living in the United 
States at that time who in due course became a supreme authority on the German 
master. This was Sylvester Rosa K6hler, who was born in Leipzig in 1837 and 
moved to this country in 1849.7 But he does not seem to have resided in Boston 
until 1868, or to have written on Diirer until 1888;$ and any thought of his having 
“influenced”? Holmes before that time must remain entirely hypothetical. Actu- 
ally, the fact that he did not mention Holmes’ article in his Diirer bibliography 
of 1897° seems to militate against such a theory. Intensive local research, which 
I cannot undertake, might help to clarify the problem of the antecedents of 
Holmes’ preoccupation with Diirer; the investigation of his library cards at the 
Atheneum might give some clues. However, it is obvious that any such outside 
suggestions could have played but a minor part in the amazing achievement 
before us. 

It is not to be wondered at that in his first paragraph, Holmes should have 
paid tribute to the high technical standard reached by the wood-engravers of his 
era; and this positive estimate can perhaps once more be better understood in 
our own time, which, after a long period of repudiation of the “coloristic” effects 
of that technique, is slowly returning to a juster appreciation of its possibilities. 
What is more surprising and worthy of our admiration is the fact that Holmes, 
in a few clear, objective, and yet enthusiastic sentences, should have found his 
way to a true understanding of the older, “linear”? woodcut manner of Diirer’s 
epoch. This we should hardly expect of a young amateur living in this country ata 
time when that positive interpretation seems to have been restricted to a com- 
paratively small number of European connoisseurs and scholars. Here it be- 
comes quite evident that a sharp eye, thorough knowledge of the technical possi- 
bilities, and a methodical mind have combined to achieve what must be con- 
sidered a real discovery, within Holmes’ environment and far beyond. 


5 Pp. 197 and 212. 

6 Pp, 253. 

71 am indebted to Erwin Panofsky for directing my attention to Kéhler. See The Na- 
tional Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XXV, 1936, p. 331 f.; also the necrologue by H. 
W. S.(inger) in Kunstchronik, 1900/01, p. 42. The two articles on Diirer which appeared 
anonymously in the Illustrated Magazine of Art (II, 1853, pp. 277-282, and III, 1854, pp. 
57-70) form an impressive contrast to Holmes’ achievement, although they are not alto- 
gether without merit. That they were known to Holmes is evidenced by his reference to one 
of the illustrations published in them. 

8 Introduction to the catalogue of the Diirer Exhibition in Boston, 1888/89. 

° In his still indispensable work: A chronological Catalogue of the Engravings, Dry-Points 
and Etchings of Albrecht Diirer as exhibited at the Grolier Club, New York, 1897. 
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His subsequent remarks on religious art are perhaps a little more “dated”’; 
yet, they are characterized by sincerity in his rationalistic criticism of the “pop- 
ular religion” of “darker times”, as well as by perspicacity in his recognition of 
the genuine greatness of the art based on that religion and in his rejection of the 
“drooping sickliness” or “feverish strength” of the religious art of his own era. 

But, he continues, Diirer’s greatness does not entirely depend on his religious 
works. ‘The ideal spirit ... inspired the philosopher Plato, the artist among 
thinkers, as well as the Christian Durer, a thinker among artists”. There are 
“ephemeral” things in Diirer’s religious prints; “but the Melancolia sits forever, 
an undecaying and immortal thought’’. Comparable here to Ruskin (but not 
with reference to him), Holmes does not try to lift the veil which seemed to hide 
in part the meaning of this great work, but he is sure that “that solitary woman 
is the true picture of his soul, in its strength and in its weakness”. It is altogether 
one of the finest pieces of analysis ever bestowed on the Melancolia.' 

He then goes on to establish some categories of works by Diirer which occupy 
a mean position between ‘those of profound imaginative thought” and ‘‘those 
which his love of the simplest every-day truth has prompted”’. This classifica- 
tion may seem somewhat artificial and time-bound to us, and it is fascinating 
to observe how Holmes himself, while still clinging to that classification, seems 
to struggle almost before our eyes to rid himself of it. A particularly interesting 
passage in this paragraph is his daring characterization of Diirer’s Bearing of 
the Cross in the Large Passion as being ‘far superior’ to Raphael’s famous paint- 
ing in spite of the fact that the Italian master had availed himself of either one 
of Diirer’s woodcuts of that subject." 

In conclusion, Holmes tries to fix the position of Diirer within the realm of 
“ideal” art. He tentatively weighs his merits and shortcomings against the dif- 
ferent qualities of artists like Titian and Raphael, but insists on their ultimate 
incommensurability, and finally stresses their common superiority to all art which 
does not rise above the rendering of “the stains of the earth.” The “striving to 
look on types and eternal ideas is that highest gift of the artist, which is called 
the ideal tendency.” This must have sounded old-fashioned to a reader of 1900 
or thereabouts. It sounds far from old-fashioned today. 

In his first article in the Harvard Magazine, the one on Books (Dec. 1858, p. 8 
ff.), Holmes (age seventeen) had said: “History should be the finest, in fact, 
the all-comprehensive study. But we do not find it so. The cause, as it seems to 
me, being that facts and dates are mistakenly supposed to constitute its chief 
part.” The rebellion against ‘facts and dates” has probably been common 
among young students of all time, and it has become a slogan in modern educa- 
tion. The point is that Holmes did not rebel against facts and dates as such but 


10 The Coleridge quotation at the end of this paragraph is from the nineteenth chapter of 
Biographia Literaria (The Complete Works of Samual Taylor Coleridge, III, New York, 1856, 
p. 439/40). : 

11 The dependence of Raphael on Diirer was not as such a discovery of Holmes; it seems 
to have been observed first by Passavant (1839) and may have become known to Holmes 
through Eastlake’s note in his translation of Franz Kugler’s Handbook of Painting, The 
Italian Schools (1842, p. 303). 

12 Frederick C. Fiechter, Jr., loc. cit., p. 9. 
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only against their being “mistakenly supposed to constitute [history’s] chief 
part”. He knew his facts and dates in 1861, but already he knew more. A long 
and great life wac to be devoted to “all-comprehensiveness,” well supported 
by “facts and dates’”—in the study of history as well as in the making of history. 


NOTES ON ALBERT DURER 


If we regard any of the modern finished woodcuts, we shall find them conceived pri- 
marily in tints expressed by delicate lines, sometimes confused, sometimes systematic, which 
are individually insignificant, but collectively effect just and fine pictorial gradations. The 
same fact is further shown by the drawing on the block, which in the most characteristically 
modern cuts, as in the case of nearly all the illustrations of the popular periodicals, is almost 
entirely washed in with the brush; the reproduction of the smooth tints by systems of lines, 
being left to the discretion and technical skill of the engraver. Even when the drawing is 
made entirely with the pen by the artist, and the engraver merely cuts its facsimile upon 
the block, we shall still find the fundamental conception to be the same, only in this case 
the draughtsman has endeavored in the first place to express those tints by careful shading 
with the pen, which in the other he left to the methods of the cutter. Albert Durer, on the 
other hand, contrary to the moderns made a pen-drawing upon the block, bold and rudimen- 
tary, in which the finest gradations are not attempted, and all elaboration of tints is 
quite secondary to the thoughtful meaning of the individual line. The reason for the differ- 
ence evidently lies in the improved methods and increased understanding of the material 
in our time. Thus, the introduction of the use of the graver on cross-cut blocks, instead of 
the old knife-cutting on blocks sawed along the grain, has revolutionized the technical 
methods of treatment; and the substitution of lines of different thicknesses and varying 
proximity, instead of the old cross-hatchings, as a means of expressing shades, renders a 
thousand effects possible or easy that were once unattempted. Hence, our woodcuts are 
comparatively finished works of light and shade, in place of the sketches, perfect as they are 
as such, which are the utmost results of the old art. Ruskin, who has noticed the value of 
Durer’s line, attributes it to his profound knowledge of drawing, using the simplest means 
to express the most possible truth, with a material inadequate for perfect work; but if this 
were all, it is evident, according to Ruskin’s own principles of finish, that these means ought 
to give all the truth consistently attainable with the material in question, whereas quite the 
reverse appears to be the case. In short, it is vain to deny that the reduced prominence of 
the single line in our cuts is the natural accompaniment of more perfectly gradated tints of 
color. To be sure, there were good effects from the old limitations, and indeed it was chiefly 
to show these that this whole comparison has been made. When each additional pen-stroke 
was an additional labor to the engraver, the draughtsman would take care that every line 
should tell as much as possible, and, giving up the delicacy to be gained by a fuller treat- 
ment, would put upon the block a severe and thoughtful drawing. Thus it is, that, as I have 
said, we find with Durer every line as keen and searching as the stroke of a surgeon’s knife, 
not one superfluous, not one to be changed but with a corresponding change of effect; so 
that, besides the care and thoughtfulness thus gained, there is the advantage in these old 
works, that finally a man shows just what he knows, and when he is ignorant must needs 
confess it without any of our possible disguises of uncertainty in mystery or vagueness. 

Having seen the technical relations of the woodcuts of Durer to those of our own time, a 
matter which will be useful when we come to look at the work of three hundred years ago, 
let us now endeavor to determine his position as an artist. 

The men of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it seems to me, had one advantage not 
likely to be soon possessed again. Without stirring the dogmas of the Church, it is clear that 
a noble philosophy will suffice to teach us our duties to ourselves and our neighbors, and 
some may think also to our God. Some may take satisfaction in basing their moral obliga- 
tions on this foundation, and in contemplating the future construction of an abstract 
religion on the same general ground; it is certainly now true, however, that the weaker faith 
of the majority of mankind prefers for these pure abstractions a clothing of more concrete 
fact, and demands the stimulus of a story and a life to excite their souls, sluggish to receive 
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the highest truth; and that this demand will not remain to the end of time is by no means 
sure. But however this may be, certainly the growth of civilization increases our faith in the 
natural man, and must accordingly detract from the intense and paramount importance 
attached in darker times to the form of the story embodying the popular religion. Thus, 
while it has come to pass, that nowadays we see that duty is not less binding had the Bible 
never been written, or if we were to perish utterly to-morrow; on the other hand, the story 
that once made corporeal, and fit subject for the painter, man’s highest religious concep- 
tions ,—that dramatized philosophy ,—is now regarded in so far a different light, that those 
scenes, once wrought out with such loving faith, have now, I fear, passed from the province 
of art. This is something that civilization cannot restore; and neither the drooping sickli- 
ness of the modern religious painting in Germany, nor the feverish strength of all the Pre- 
Raphaelite religious work that I have seen, can compare with the unconscious work three 
centuries old and more, full of the life of the artist : thoughtful, for it came from the soul of 
a reformer, yet faithful, with the simple and childlike faith of early times. 

But, however much be lost to art when the religious stories become matter for reasoning 
and scholarly dispute, in place of the old reverence for the letter, art does not finally depend 
for inspiration on religious form. The ideal spirit may be influenced by circumstances, but 
it is the great gift of humanity, not of a sect; it inspired the philosopher Plato, the artist 
among thinkers, as well as the Christian Durer, a thinker among artists. This it is that sees 
the eternal disguised in the visible form, in the particular event; and I notice that its high- 
est results with Durer, after all, are not found in even the profound pathos and grand tender- 
ness of the Passion and the Life of Christ, but in conceptions more remote from the contact 
of history. The mortal figures there portrayed were personal and ephemeral, but the 
MELANCOLIA sits forever, an undecaying and immortal thought. 

If we study this last-named print, we shall find it more illustrative of Durer’s power, and 
more characteristic of his tone of thought, than perhaps any other of his works. In the anat- 
omy of that figure there is the mass and grandeur of Michael Angelo’s Night, but it is hidden 
under the curiously crumpling folds of the enveloping garment, elaborated with a touch of 
German realism; this corresponds to and illustrates the peculiar power of the artist: like 
that form, massive and imposing, but like it, hiding its naked strength under the thousand 
folds of a disguising fancy; and if we turn to the idea of this great work, we find in it set 
down the history of Durer’s inner life. It is full of a symbolism that we néither can entirely 
understand, nor wish to treat with too rude a curiosity; whatever was in Durer’s mind when 
he wrought out the engraving, we feel, instinctively, as I have said, that into it he has 
thrown his life. That solitary woman is the true picture of his soul, in its strength and in its 
weakness; powerful, but half overcome by the many objects of its universal study ; crowned 
with the wreath of the elect and beautiful with ideal genius, but grave with thought and 
marked with the care of the world; winged, yet resting sadly on the earth. Durer’s genius 
was thoroughly German; to all its ideality there was added a realizing tendency, that makes 
positive his most remote and mystical fancies, in this respect recalling the criticism of 
Coleridge on George Herbert and the elder English poets, as ‘“‘conveying the most fantastic 
thoughts in the most correct and natural language;’’ while the antithesis of the modern 
school, by the same author, may be quoted as applicable to a degree in art. Of this, Coleridge 
speaks, as ‘‘in the most fantastic language, conveying the most trivial thoughts. The latter 
is a riddle of words; the former, an enigma of thoughts.’’ But this last is only true of those 
hangers-on to a great school, who catch the mannerisms without possessing the genius of 
its founders. 

If I have now succeeded in making plain the character of Durer’s mind, it will be easy to 
see that in his works we may expect a wide range between those of profound imaginative 
thought on the one hand, and on the other, those which his love of the simplest every-day 
truth has prompted; and his prints and pictures may be classified according to their position 
between these poles. Highest would come such poems as the MELANCOLIA, which is as 
preferable to any scene or representation of a momentary fact as existence is higher than 
incident; even the Knight and Death, though often called the greatest of his engravings, 
would, strictly, have to give place to this by just so much as, in the figure of the knight, it 
becomes lowered to the personal and individual; but there is, on the other hand, to this latter 
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that active strength which almost forbids us to place it second to anything. The next division 
would contain those works which conveyed a great idea, through the medium of a person, 
either actually or conceivably historical; as in the almost awed expression, as of man rising 
from experience of the other world, and yet the look of Godlike benignity, portrayed in the 
face of Christ (strangely contrasting with the animal immobility of the sleeping guards), 
in the woodcut of the Resurrection in the Lesser Passion. A different example of the same 
class is the War-Horse, of which a good copy on wood was published by Charles Blanc, in 
the History of the Painters of all Nations, the same cut being republished in the Illustrated 
Magazine of Art, for January, 1854. Only lower than the just mentioned Resurrection in the 
capacity of the subject, perhaps greater in power of treatment, is the larger woodcut of 
Christ sinking under the cross; to judge of Raphael’s similar picture by engravings, the older 
print is as far superior in sincerity, in sentiment, and in grandeur, as it is in vivid reality, 
and this though Raphael had probably seen either it, or the similar one of the smaller series, 
before he began his painting. Thus, through the second division there would be a gradual 
descent, marked by the decrease of the higher qualities, through the works containing appeals 
to the nobler human feelings but approaching nearer to every-day life, such as many of the 
cuts in the Life of the Virgin, down, finally, to purely unimaginative statement of fact. 

The above classification is the best one, I believe, of so general a nature, and though, of 
course, not absolute, points out a principle applicable in ranking the works and in settling 
the position of all artists. There are various considerations, however, which act as draw- 
backs; thus, we have already seen that certain qualities in the Knight and Death caused us 
to value it as little inferior to the MELANCOLIA, nay, in some respects superior, though 
the presumption was in favor of the superiority of the latter. We can, again, easily fancy it 
possible that the magnificent vitality of Titian might be worth more than any less healthy, 
though more aspiring work; and, in the same way, the majestic grace of Raphael might very 
probably outweigh profounder thought expressed in the coarser forms of Durer. To speak 
about such different qualities relatively is as hard as to compare the commanding power 
of a great statesman with the more abstract ability of the philosopher; the one conveys the 
greater sense of power, yet in the other we recognize the higher range of thought; the best 
we can do is to fix on an intermediate point, where the keen eye and directing brain of the 
man of the world keep more abstract reflection from falling into weakness. One thing I 
think we can say; just as the lowest form of good art is the mere portraiture of the single, 
unconnected fact, with no further view beyond,—like the painting of a nosegay, for instance, 
with the decay, the worm, and the dew-drop set down with equal faithfulness,—so art is 
great in proportion as it rises above this, and the presumption is always in favor of that 
picture being greatest in which the lower truth of the individual is made subservient (notice, 
I do not say falsified or even neglected, but made subservient) to the profounder truth of the 
idea. Knowledge of the stains of the earth, and of the decay that accompanies all earthly 
life, doubtless the painter needs, but higher than this is the sight which beholds the type 
disguised beneath the wasting form, and higher than anything connected with the individ- 
ual is the conception of the harmonious whole of a great work, and this again is great, just 
as its idea partakes of what is eternal. And this striving to look on types and eternal] ideas 
is that highest gift of the artist, which is called the ideal tendency. 

I had hoped finally to have devoted a few words to Durer in his wider relations, as a man 
who resumed in himself and represents in his works the great tendencies of his age and 
country, but the limited space forbids. As it is, all that I have attempted, has been to hint 
at that combination of noble powers, coming at a thoughtful time, that have made his 
works dearer to me, and more valued instructors than any books and than any other art. 





A COMMENT ON CROCE’S AND DEWEY’S AESTHETICS 


PATRICK ROMANELL 


The Journal of Aesthetics' recently featured a brief but very stimulating dis- 
cussion on aesthetic theory between two of the most distinguished philosophers 
of today, Benedetto Croce of Italy and our own John Dewey. Commenting upon 
the former’s criticisms of his position, Dewey asserts that he finds no “common 
ground” at all between both parties. He then proceeds to state why there is none. 
The reason given for the absence of common ground is that his critic’s avowed 
attempt “‘to establish the place of art in the system of mind” and his own pro- 
posal to understand the place of art in the life of man are at odds in purpose. 
Consequently, Croce fits art into “a preconceived system of philosophy,’ the 
‘§dealistic” one in this case, but Dewey analyzes it “‘in its own language.” 

Granting that Dewey is perfectly justified in his claim that no common ground 
exists between Croce and himself as far as their aim in theorizing about art is 
concerned, nevertheless both thinkers agree on at least one crucial point. No 
matter to what extent they differ with respect to the specific nature of aesthetic 
experience, they share the basal assumption that the proper subject-matter of a 
philosophy of art is “‘aesthetic experience” itself. The fact that Croce believes in 
the “cognitive character’ of such experience and Dewey does not, makes no 
difference to the general point at issue. For their difference in the species of the 
subject-matter of aesthetics does not imply their difference in its genus. 

Moreover, strange as it may sound to both parties and to others, Croce and 
Dewey not only hold in common the above assumption as to what the field of 
aesthetics comprises, but they suffer together from a common confusion because 
they share at the same time another conception of aesthetic subject-matter 
without being aware of the fact that the two assumptions are incompatible in 
character. This second conception appears in Dewey’s reply to Croce as “‘the 
aesthetic phase of life-experience.” The latter, being a neo-Hegelian rather than 
a neo-naturalist, is fond of calling it “the artistic moment of the spirit” in his 
Estetica. 

Although Dewey’s two phrases “aesthetic experience” and “the aesthetic 
phase of life-experience”’ may sound on first hearing as if they denote the same 
subject-matter, they really mean different things on closer examination. The 
development of each of these whats of aesthetics would eventuate in two opposite 
philosophies of experience. The first leads to a pluralistic conception of experience, 
where “aesthetic experience”’ is viewed as a special kind marked off from other 
kinds with which it is loosely connected. In contrast, the second phrase leads to 
a monistic view of experience, in which the aesthetic is one of its aspects inter- 
acting with the rest. On the first hypothesis, the aesthetic is 7m experience; on 
the second, it isa phase of experience. The difference is, respectively, one between 
a substantival and an adjectival analysis of art. In a substantival analysis the 
distinctions made are, to use geometrical terms, “perpendicular.” For example, 
art is cut off from science and thus the two of them are conceived as separate 


1 Vol. VI, No. 3, March 1948, pp. 203-209. 
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kinds of things. On the other hand, in an adjectival analysis distinctions are “‘trans- 
versal,’’ by which we mean, correspondingly, that the aesthetic and the scientific 
cut across each other and thus are mutually complementary. In short, distinctions 
in the substantival sense refer to different things in experience, but distinctions 
from the adjectival point of view refer to different qualities of experience. 

Since I have already reported elsewhere? the fact that the late Giovanni 
Gentile, to my mind the most thoroughgoing Hegelian in the history of philos- 
ophy, showed successfully how Crcce’s “logic of distincts’”’ is incompatible with 
his “idealistic” aesthetics, I need not on this occasion go into that side of the 
polemic. I should like, however, to submit the argument that Dewey’s unresolved 
mixture of his two implicit, if not completely explicit, definitions of aesthetic 
subject-matter, (1) aesthetic experience (2) aesthetic phase of experience, is in- 
consistent with the fundamental direction of what he himself called with approval 
“empirical pragmatic aesthetics.’ 

I shall try to prove my point by means of an apparent detour. Ironically 
enough, the germ of my proof is to be found in another of Dewey’s works, A 
Common Faith,’ published in the same year (1934) as his Art as Experience.® 
The first chapter of the former volume skilfully develops the “difference between 
religion, a religion, and the religious” for the express purpose of denying the ex- 
istence of “religious experience”’ as ‘‘a separate kind of thing” which is “marked 
off from experience as aesthetic, scientific, moral, political.”’ It should be noted in 
passing that the implication here is that, while there is no such thing as religious 
experience, there definitely exists a kind of experience which is itself aesthetic, 
etc. At any rate, he defends “the religious” as a “quality of experience” which 
may “belong to all these experiences” and thus proposes an adjectival analysis 
of the field under consideration in order to dispose of religion “in the substantive 
sense.” So much so that he insists with impeccable logic that there is a “gulf” 
between those who make “something specific” out of ‘religious experience” and 
his own position which develops another conception of the nature of “‘the religious 
phase of experience.’’ Note the adjectival method of approach to religion em- 
bodied in the last quoted phrase from his pen, ‘‘the religious phase of experience,” 
as over against the alternative way of approaching the subject-matter of religious 
philosophy in terms of ‘religious experience.” To sum up, his philosophy of 
religion in A Common Faith is beautifully clear and consistent (whether it is 
adequate or true is another question of course), because he sticks to his adjectival 
analysis of the field he is theorizing about and does not shift tothe other type of 
analysis. There Dewey is a functionalist throughout and thus is faithful to his 
empirical method of philosophizing in general. 

Having completed our short detour, it is pertinent at this juncture to wonder 
why Dewey does not stick to his guns in his philosophy of the aesthetic. Is it 
because he believes that ‘“‘aesthetic experience” is a fact but “religious experience” 

2P. Romanell, The Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile, Vanni, New York, 1938; Croce 
Versus Gentile, Vanni, New York, 1946. 

3 The Philosophy of John Dewey, ed. P. A. Schilpp. Northwestern University, Evanston, 
1939, p. 554. 

4 Yale University Press, New Haven, 1934. Ch. I especially. 

5 Minton, Balch, New York, 1934. Ch. I especially. 
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is not? Surely he can’t believe that as a good empiricist! For, given his pragmatic 
“postulate” of knowledge, from which he admits Art as Experience is treated, 
what is sauce for the goose of philosophy of religion is sauce for the gander of 
philosophy of art. If there is no such thing as “religious experience,” then by 
the same logic there is no such thing as “aesthetic experience.” Or putting it 
in positive terms, if a sound theory of religion is only possible on the condition 
that its subject-matter be conceived adjectivally, that is, as “the religious phase 
of experience,” then by the same token an adequate theory of art should be 
restricted to ‘‘the aesthetic phase of life-experience.’”’ In brief, as goes the “‘re- 
ligious quality” of experience, so should go its “aesthetic quality.’”’ A thorough- 
going adjectival analysis, like the Petrine God, who is “‘no respecter of persons,” 
is no respecter of phases. 

Had Dewey stuck to his functional logic, he would have begun his Art as Ex- 
perience with the same avenue of approach as is carried through his book on 
religion, A Common Faith. Just as the first chapter of the latter is actually ‘“Reli- 
gion Versus the Religious,” so the first chapter of the former could and should have 
been called “‘Art Versus the Artistic.”” He would have then developed the differ- 
ence between art, an art, and the artistic in correspondence with his “difference 
between religion, a religion, and the religious.” The distinction between the 
noun “art” and the adjective “artistic” would have led him to the same type of 
analysis, namely, the adjectival one, as his distinction between “religion” and 
“the religious.”” My point, however, is not that he does not analyze art as the 
artistic, but rather that unfortunately he combines this adjectival way of inter- 
preting the aesthetic subject-matter with the substantival analysis of art as aes- 
thetic experience. The very title of his Art as Experience carries the ambiguity in 
approach to which I am referring, notwithstanding that the author himself 
claims to be following only one “mode of approach.” 

I take it that the peculiar task of an “empirical pragmatic aesthetics” is to do 
justice to those insights which remove the chasm between art and experience, a 
chasm inherent in “the compartmental conception of fine art,” which erroneously 
and snobbishly sets it upon ‘‘a far-off pedestal.”” Everybody knows that Dewey 
is a great reformer by nature and nurture. Personally, I do not doubt the far- 
reaching significance, both theoretical and practical, of his emancipation proc- 
lamation announced in Art as Experience. If, however, such a social message is 
to be made intelligible by aesthetic philosophy, then the author must defend 
clearly and distinctly an adjectival analysis of art alone, because the substantival 
way of analyzing art as “aesthetic experience” leads inevitably to the miscon- 
ception of art as a “separate realm,” a consequence contrary to the chief moral 
of his book. For, since the how and the what of any analysis go together, the idea 
of a “separate realm” follows logically from a substantival method of approach. 
Now, despite the fact that Dewey rightly “protests against the museum concep- 
tion of art”? and even makes reference to “‘the fallacy from which that concep- 
tion springs,” his dual position, however, on the nature of the subject-matter 
of the aesthetic field commits the same fallacy in its more sophisticated form of 
“sesthetic experience,” which, notwithstanding its alleged “continuity” with 
“ordinary experience,” turns out to be perforce a specifiable entity denoting a 
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distinct kind of thing that can exist all by itself. Even a cursory comparison of 
Dewey’s philosophy of art with his philosophy of religion would immediately 
reveal that he is more anti-church than he is anti-museum, all of which, to be 
sure, is psychologically and socially intelligible but not logically so. 

To bring my comment on Dewey’s aesthetics to a close, an ‘“‘empirical prag- 
matic aesthetics” cannot logically become what it claims to be unless it gets rid 
of the inconsistency between its polar opposites: the idea of art as a special type 
of experience and the idea of art as a special phase of it. Either view perhaps 
can be developed coherently but not both together. It is precisely the eclectic 
attempt at fusion of the two that spells utter confusion. 





LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To THE Epitor: 

The paper by Frances W. Herring, “Touch—the Neglected Sense”’,! calls for a postscript. 
At least one of the great writers on aesthetics can not be accused of having neglected the 
sense of touch: Herder. In 1778 he published Plastik. Einige Wahrnehmungen weber Form 
und Gestalt aus Pygmalions bildendem Traume.? Its main tenets can be summed up as follows: 

1. The sense of sight perceives surface only; volume (depth) is perceived by the sense of 
touch only. And as reality is volume rather than mere surface or line (the latter being mere 
abstractions), the sense of sight perceives only dreams, while the sense of touch perceives 
truth. 2. Beauty is touchable truth. It is not through the sense of sight that we learn what 
beauty is; it is through the sense of touch. 3. Statuary should not be perceived by the eye 
(except faute de mieux); it should be perceived by touch alone. In this it differs completely 
from painting which can be enjoyed by the eye. Painting and sculpture have, therefore, 
quite different standards of beauty—just as music has still another, appropriate to the fact 
that the ear is its organ of perception. 

Starting from these basic assumptions Herder explains other differences between paint- 
ing and sculpture. Painting presents forms as they change with fashion, while the subject 
matter of sculpture is the immutable form of man. Only the nude (or near nude) human 
body is the proper object of sculpture. The beauty of the body (therefore the beauty in 
sculpture in general) is simply its vital perfection in appearance, perceivable by touch. 
The effect which the touching of a statue has on us is described by Herder in the words: 
the statue gives us a body or we give the statue a soul (“‘wir werden mit der Statue gleichsam 
verkoerpert oder diese mit uns beseelt;’’ l.c. p. 60). The reference to Rousseau’s Pygmalion 
is obvious. 

The superiority of touch (and therefore of sculpture) to sight (and therefore to painting) 
is paralleled by the temporal priority of sculpture. Ontogenetically and phylogenetically 
man begins as a sculptor, not as a painter. A child that starts drawing tries to present the 
whole voluminous thing. He neglects light and shade, because originally he does not perceive 
them at all. Originally, his eye can see only what his hand can perceive. 

To a large extent the ideas in Plastik repeat or continue what Herder had already said 
in Kritische Waelder. .. .Viertes Waeldchen (1769).* Sight is to touch what surface is to 
volume. Among the assertions peculiar to Kritische Waelder we find one to the effect that to 
place a statue out of reach so that it can only be seen (thus becoming subject to the laws of 
perspective) indicates a deterioration of the art of sculpting. To make up for the loss, to fill 
our soul through our eye, sculpture now has to become colossal. 

Some of the ideas of Plastik and Kritische Waelder appear also in Kalligone.* 

Among his references Herder lists Berkeley, Diderot, Priestley, Robert Smith, and Rous- 
seau. But ultimately behind his preference for the sense of touch is the very core of Herder’s 
philosophy: his strong dislike of the abstract, his preference for the concrete;® his appre- 
hension that it is man’s most fatal step to sever part of his intellectual activity from its 
most massive and solid base, the most direct apperception of the universe; his feeling that 
our acquaintance with the universe through our eye is much more superficial—in the literal 
and figurative sense of the word, both meanings being identical in Herder—than through 
touch. In all this, Herder develops ideas of his master and friend, J. G. Hamann. 





1This Journal, VII (1949) 199-215. 

2 Herders Saemmtliche Werke (ed. B. Suphan), 33 vv. (Berlin, 1877-1913), v. 8, p. 1-87 
(with an appendix containing Herder’s drafts, notes, etc., ibid., pp. 88-163). 

3 Herders Saemmtliche Werke ed. B. Suphan, v. 4, pp. 3-198, esp. 44-90 and 156-167. 

4 Ibid., v. 22, esp. p. 40 f. 

5 One of Herder’s most impressive passages can be paraphrased as follows: Creative 
nature hates abstraction. To everything she gave its own in its ownest way (ibid., v. 8, 
p. 80). 
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Herder’s aesthetic theories are well known to students of German literature—including 
his theory of sculpture.* But judging from Mrs. Herring’s paper and from the fact that it is 
barely mentioned in such works as the ones by Croce or Gilbert and Kuhn, modern aestheti- 
cians seem to be inclined to overlook them. This fact may justify the present note. 

Puitip MERLAN 


To THE Epitor: 

It is refreshing to read in the Journal a defense of the aesthetic significance of touch. 
Two other authorities may be adduced in support of the author’s thesis: Jean Marie Guyau 
(Les Problémes de l’Esthétique Contemporaine, 1884), and Miss Helen Keller (The World I 
Live In, 1908). To Guyau, who is cited appreciatively by Tolstoi (What is Art?, Chapter II), 
any sensuous pleasure which arouses a general sense of vitality in the depths of the indi- 
vidual’s entire being, and is not limited to the sense-organs actually stimulated, may have 
aesthetic value; and Miss Keller bears personal witness to the aesthetic enjoyment she 
derives from the texture of trees, statues, etc., and the feeling of the vibrations emanating 
from a musical instrument. 

Even granting that sight and hearing are the primary (we might say) aesthetic senses, 
and perhaps the only ones which under normal circumstances have independent aesthetic 
significance, may it not be conceded that the other senses may play an auziliary part in 
aesthetic experience—as in landscape beauty (including nature, landscape design and paint- 
ing, and descriptive poetry), and in enhancing visual and auditory beauty (e.g., the fra- 
grance of flowers, the texture of statues, and imaginal associations in poetry and music); 
and even that in sensorily defective persons, and others under abnormal circumstances, 
certain refined sensa of the so-called ‘lower’? group may acquire independent aesthetic 
significance. One may recall Guyau’s story of how once, during a walk in the Pyrenees, he 
stopped at a farmhouse to get a glass of milk, and received from this gustatory experience 
all the aesthetic thriJl of a ‘pastoral symphony.” 

Finally, I have always thought that the ‘‘Do not touch”’ signs which we find connected 
with statues, pottery, etc., in our art museums, and to which our author refers, were placed 
there for purely practical purposes of safety, and not because of any failure to recognize 
the possible aesthetic value of a tactile approach. In fact, any interested blind person would, 
I am sure, be permitted, with the proper precautions, to handle any such object. 

JARED S. Moore 


To THE EpitTor: 

In the March Journal Frances Herring asks some questions, especially on pages 207 and 
208, about touch and its presumed erotic disqualifications for the aesthetic heights. Is not 
the key to the problem the fact that the sense of touch, as between persons, is the only one 
that is necessarily mutual? 

You can’t smell another person using his sense of smell; you can’t hear another person 
hearing; you can’t taste another tasting (unless touch is also involved and then only in 
mutual touching); you can see another person seeing and you can feel another feeling. But 
another person can see you seeing without your seeing him or her; whereas it is hard to im- 
agine another person’s touching you without your touching him or her and exercising the 
sense of touch. Hence the necessary mutuality; hence finally a certain privacy. 

WINSLOW AMES 





6 See, e.g., B.v. Wiese, Herder: grundziige seines Weltbildes (Leipzig 1939), pp. 59-63 
(excellent); A. Gillies, Herder (Basil Blackwell, Oxford 1945), p. 71 f. 
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ScHILLINGER, JosePH. The Schillinger System of Musical Composition, New York 1946, 

Carl Fisher, 2 vols., pp. 1640. , 

The Mathematical Basis of the Arts. New York 1948, Philosophical Library, pp. 696. 

These three massive volumes have been standing at the back of my desk much longer 
than books for review ordinarily stay there. Not to be pushed out of sight, because a first 
glance was enough to show their importance, they were also not to be quickly read or re- 
viewed, because of their length and difficulty. The months have gone by, and I have still 
not been able to read them as carefully as I hope to do some day; but in fairness to the books 
it is time to record the first impression that here is something unusually significant for 
aesthetic theory. 

The first two volumes are an application of mathematics to the analysis and composition 
of music. The Mathematical Basis of the Arts is more extensive in scope, summarizing the 
previous study of music, and also assembling Schillinger’s notes on visual design, literature 
and other arts. Containing some of his broadest generalizations of the scientific approach 
to art, it is of greater interest for general aesthetics than the volumes on music are. 

Joseph Schillinger was born in Russia in 1895, held responsible posts in Russian musical 
education during the twenties, came to the United States in 1928, composed, lectured, ex- 
perimented with new musical instruments, and taught his system in New York until his 
death in 1943. He addressed himself primarily to practicing artists, offering them a method 
of composition in music and visual design. A number of popular composers of Broadway, 
Hollywood, and radio, including George Gershwin, have used his method with results pleas- 
ing to themselves and their audiences. Several university music departments of high repute 
have established courses on it, and something of a Schillinger cult has grown up through the 
efforts of the Schillinger Society, headed by Arnold Shaw and other disciples. 

Such acceptance does not prove, of course, that the system is sound, but only that it is 
workable, and as such very different from most systems of aesthetics, which practicing 
artists rarely pay to learn. The question remains whether it offers only another narrow, spe- 
cious formula, which can be used to build a certain kind of art and no other, and which will 
lose its vogue as tastes change. The answer is ‘‘no.’’ Schillinger was well aware of this 
danger, and his approach is flexible enough to be applied in many different styles of music 
and design. In visual design it would probably tend somewhat toward the production of 
comparatively regular, geometrical forms. More irregular, free-flowing, romantic ones would 
be harder, though still possible. But Schillinger nowhere tells the composer, “‘this is the 
kind of design you ought to make.” He analyzes design into its principal components, as he 
sees them: in music, into rhythm, pitch-scales, melody, harmony, timbre, and orchestra- 
tion; in visual design, into line and color. He shows how variations and combinations of 
these can be measured and mathematically controlled in any desired way. The composer is 
to decide just how he wants to use them. The mathematics involved is mainly that of alge- 
braic, geometric, and logarithmic series and progressions, which allow exact measurement 
of ratios, periodicities, continuities, selective systems, and complex structures in space and 
time. Elaborate, detailed formulas are given to cover many of the countless possible varia- 
tions, permutations, and combinations of auditory and visual components. A new notation 
is proposed for music composition, in some ways more precise and flexible than the ordinary 
one. 

This reviewer is not as much shocked as some tender-minded critics have been, at Schil- 
linger’s presumption in subjecting the sacred mysteries of musical form to scientific meas- 
urement, analysis, and experiment; or even at the idea that some scientific knowledge may 
be useful to the creative artist. Certainly, he has gone farther in the mathematics of music 
than anyone else has gone, or is likely to go in the near future. The results deserve careful 
study by aestheticians not content with vague generalities, who wish to see how intricate 
musical form actually is, and how much of it can be described in mathematical symbols. 

Because Schillinger’s work has been overpraised by some enthusiasts, it is well to notice 
some of its limitations, many of which he would no doubt have overcome if he had lived. 
Theareas of art and aesthetic experience which are nowsusceptible to quantitative measure- 
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ment are still minor and superficial, by comparison with the vast realm of associated, or- 
ganized meanings and emotive symbols which are still too subtle and complex to measure. 
No mere description of the physical, visible and audible forms of art can take us very far 
into the problems of aesthetics without an investigation of why and how some of these forms 
move people emotionally while others do not; of what different aesthetic effects they have 
on different types of person in different cultural environments. Although Schillinger’s few 
remarks on the psychology of art are keen and stimulating, he did not have time to develop 
this approach, or those of sociology and cultural history, to anything like the extent 
required for a thorough understanding of music—still less of any other art. Lacking this in- 
sight, the artist lacks scientific guidance in selecting among the innumerable, possible var- 
iants of design. His own personal, partly unconscious motivation and fantasy must still de- 
termine the choice. Whether many artists (especially in music) will have the scientific flair 
and patience to master Schillinger’s forbidding graphs and tables is doubtful at present. 
The more unscientific, including a large share of creative artists, will long refuse to do so. 
Those who do take the trouble to master them will be in possession of a powerful instrument 
for thinking out and controlling the elements of musical and visual design. It will not solve 
their essential creative problems, but will be a valuable part of their technical equipment. 
Let us hope that some of Schillinger’s students, not content with teaching and applying his 
method, will carry on his pioneer researches in the mathematical analysis of aesthetic form. 
T. MM. 


Brown, Carvin 8. Music and Literature. A Comparison of the Aris. Athens, Georgia, 1948, 

The University of Georgia Press, pp. xi + 287. 

This book should be valuable for students in aesthetics and humanity courses which 
emphasize the interrelations between the arts. It is a sincere and interesting study of the 
infrequently explored field of comparative aesthetics. The author approaches his subject 
by considering the differences in the media and form of the two arts and by exploring the 
technical possibilities and limitations inherent in them. 

The first two parts of Mr. Brown’s book are concerned with the elements of rhythm, pitch, 
timbre, harmony and counterpoint, which music and literature have in common. The con- 
sideration of rhythm might have been greatly extended and improved if more than a mere 
mention had been made of the prose rhythms of Gregorian chant, if the relationship between 
metric time and prose rhythms had been explored, and if some space had been given to a 
study of the non-metric rhythms of poetry. 

Harmony and counterpoint, as understood in their strictly musical sense, are declared to 
be impossible in literature; though it seems there is a contrapuntal play between main plot 
and subplot at times in literature, the two cannot be carried along simultaneously. There 
seems to be a good example of two themes being carried along contrapuntally and simul- 
taneously in Marcel Proust in the relationship woven between Marcel and Albertine. 

The third part of the book, dealing with the structural principles of literature and music 
and the influence of music on literature, is the most rewarding section. Dr. Brown points 
out the meanings of repetition, variation, balance and contrast in the two arts, and gives us 
excellent examples in works by Browning, DeQuincey, Wagner, D’Annunzio and Thomas 
Mann. 

A consideration of a vaster range of music from the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
through the moderns of the last two decades would have greatly enriched this study and 
probably added much significance to it; also one feels that the range of modern poetry ex- 
amined is a bit narrow. But the author disarms such criticism in his preface, saying that he 
generalized frequently from insufficient evidence, but that his object is obtained if he en- 
courages others to make further studies to confirm or disprove his generalizations. Certainly 
his very stimulating comparative study will encourage just such further analysis. 

Cuartes E. Gauss 


Carrns, Huntineton (Ed.). The Limits of Art. New York 1948, Pantheon: Bollingen 
Series XII, pp. xliv + 1473. 


Mr. Huntington Cairns has brought together those passages in prose and verse which 
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well recognized critics of literatures have called the finest. The selections range in date from 
Homer to James Joyce, in language from Greek and Latin to modern French and English. 
The critics chosen to select them run from Aristotle to T. S. Eliot. The anthology itself, 
apart from the critical passages, contains the selections in their original tongues, accom- 
panied by an English translation. Each is followed by the opinion of the critic who chose it. 
There can be no doubt that these fourteen hundred pages contain some of the sentences, 
paragraphs, stanzas, verses, and whole poems, which famous men have thought to be the 
best of their kind. 

The reader who expects to find any reasons given by the critics for their choice will be 
disappointed. A phrase, such as ‘“The most pathetic products of Greek idyllic poetry,” or 
‘*A description of the unending day of eternity unsurpassed in our literature,” is scarcely 
more enlightening than any publisher’s blurb. Moreover, one finds the superlative used so 
frequently that sooner or later one wonders how in the world so many bits can be the great- 
est, the finest, the most beautiful, the loveliest. Sometimes, as in a series of passages from 
Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes, each is called the most sublime. Again, one finds critics 
disagreeing. For instance, Paul Valéry thinks that three lines from LaFontaine’s Adonis 
are ‘‘the loveliest in the world,” and later Flaubert is quoted as saying that la fille de Minos 
et de Pasiphaé is ‘“‘the most beautiful line in all French literature.”’ It would be interesting 
to catalogue all the pieces quoted which are each called unsurpassed in their class. The lesson 
that at least one reader drew from this tremendous compilation was that even famous critics 
are as unsure of their ground as the worst of us, for they cannot all be right. 

It now remains for someone to compile an anthology of literary bits which few people now 
think unsurpassed but which, like Bailey’s Festus and Aurora Leigh evoked similar encomia 
when they were new. 

GrEorGE Boas 


E1ster, Hanns. Composing For the Films. New York 1947, Oxford University Press, pp. 


xi + 165, musical ill. 

In 1940, the Rockefeller Foundation gave to the New School for Social Research a grant 
for the study of music in relation to the motion picture. Hanns Eisler was chosen to conduct 
this study. This book is an outgrowth of that experimental project, and in part, a report of 
its achievements. In addition, it is a study by an astute and discerning critic, a comment 
on the whole of our ‘‘cultural industry” through the analysis of the functions of music in 
one of that industry’s most vital products. 

Eisler’s academic learning, his high standing among contemporary composers, his ex- 
perience in motion pictures in Europe, New York and Hollywood, all add authority to his 
comments, arguments and opinions. Since this book is devoted toa discussion of the aesthet- 
ics rather than the mechanics of cinema music, Eisler reveals a very special point of view, 
one that exposes his theories to violent dissent or scorn from the reader whose background 
or philosophy will not allow him to accept Eisler’s precepts. But the same reader cannot 
but enjoy his scathing asides; his comments on the “‘psycho-technique”’ of the film studios, 
on the “sociology of the musician”, on the “‘night-club hedonism of those in control” of 
the Hollywood machine, his cruelly keen examination of our cultural life and habits. 

Through much of this small but meaty book, a convincing argument is presented for the 
use of advanced, contemporary musical idioms in the motion picture, to replace the kind 
of musical writing now so widely used and accepted, whose standardization and manipula- 
tion of cliché makes it inexpressive, increasingly ineffective and incapable of reflecting 
present-day reality. 

When discussing some aesthetic principles of film music, Eisler, sometimes rather ob- 
scurely, presents many provocative theories and propositions. He claims that ‘‘the relation 
between music and pictures is antithetic at the very moment when the deepest unity is 
achieved. The development of cinema music will be measured by the extent to which it is 
able to make this antithetic relation fruitful, and to dispel the illusion of direct unity.” 
He calls, therefore, for ‘‘aesthetic planning’’ on the part of the composer, for artistic ob- 
jectivity, for a ‘“‘free and conscious utilization of all musical resources on the basis of ac- 
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curate insight into the dramatic function of the music.” This is the main argument of his 
book. The conscientious effort on the part of composers equipped with an insight into the 
‘‘dramaturgy”’ of the subject, intelligent planning of the details and functions of his music, 
the premeditated and full utilization of contemporaneous musical resources, will remove 
from film music the curse of the cliché which seems to drive Eisler to virtual distraction. 

As though to prove his point, the author concludes his book with an appendix which 
serves as a report on the Film Music Project. Here, Eisler talks in specifics, and it is 
precisely in these details that musicians will find most to question. 

Over two years, and at least $20,000 were spent in the study, during which ‘‘new musical 
resources”’ were applied to a few specially contrived film sequences, as well as to some ex- 
cerpts from Forgotten Village and Grapes of Wrath. Eisler describes in detail how he arrived 
at the music for each sequence, and includes as a musical example an excerpt and analysis 
from his score to Joris Ivens’ Rain. It seems to this writer that the study was far from 
comprehensive or practical. Though contemporary film makes wide use of non-musical 
sounds which seriously complicate both the thinking and effectiveness of the composer’s 
efforts, Eisler, in his enviable ‘‘laboratory’’ seems to have ignored the need for ‘‘planning”’ 
in relation to dialogue or spoken commentary. Though he argues persuasively and acidly 
against the commonplace in film music, he accepts without question the fact that music 
in motion pictures must be an adaptation, albeit resourceful and carefully thought out, of 
music of the autonomous tradition, using the language and instruments of concert music. 
The motion picture, by its techniques and equipment, affords the composer a wonderful 
opportunity to create in a manner that goes beyond the more utilization of twentieth cen- 
tury musical speech. The film machinery has created the opportunity for the creation of a 
music that grows directly out of the film idiom, for a music that is even more closely aligned 
to the aesthetics of the motion picture than Eisler seeks. It would seem that work on an 
experimental project could have gone much further afield, and at the same time achieved 
more practical results, in attaining what Eisler calls ‘“‘the emancipation of music from com- 
partmentalized thinking.” 

In all, one cannot deny the value of Eisler’s stimulating book. The fact that his argu- 
ments are couched in difficult, complicated, polysyllabled English should not discourage 
readers from participating in an exciting exercise in the evaluation of the aesthetics of a 
field of functional art in whose progress there seems to be increasing concern. 

Louis APPLEBAUM 


Born, Wotreanae. Still-Life Painting in America. New York 1947, Oxford University 

Press, pp. xiv. + 54, 135 ill. 

Text and illustrations combine in this book to provide an interesting introduction to 
still-life painting and a survey of a large part of its history in the United States. The text 
opens with a presentation of three approaches to still-life, the objectivist, picturesque 
and illusionist or trompe l’oeil, and a brief reference to early still-life painting in Europe. 

The term ‘“‘Precisionism”’ is adopted to characterize the art of certain American artists 
of the twentieth century. The term by no means covers all the artists of that period, men 
like Maurice Prendergast and Alexander Brook, as the author recognizes. However, he ap- 
parently views the work of such men as less typically American, first because of the idea of 
a ‘“‘genuine’? American tradition found in colonial times (cf. O. Hagen) and continued 
through the nineteenth century by the Peales, Francis, and Harnett; and further, because of 
the idea of mechanization, which is taken as the dominant feature of the modern era, with 
the implication that the precision of forms in the work of Demuth, Dickinson, and Sheeler 
thus makes them more expressive of the modern mechanical age and at the same time the 
culmination of the “‘genuine’’ American tradition. The author views Sheeler as having the 
American vision par excellence. That it is suitably American we do not doubt, but that it is 
more so than other approaches does not seem clear. In any case this section of the book 
seems fragmentary, since only this one type of painting is discussed in it. It would be inter- 
esting to have other artists introduce, both of a more sedate type, such as Henry Lee McFee, 
and of a more extreme. The author feels this limitation of the material is justified (p.3), but 
the book certainly would gain in usefulness if the presence of other types were at least illus- 
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trated. It would also be interesting to know whether the author found any evidence of 
change in style or formal character underneath the surface of movements such as Impres- 
sionism, ‘‘Precisionism,’’ etc. (cf. W. S. Baldinger). Such problems were doubtless con- 
sidered as beyond the scale of this book, which thus has the character of an essay on the 
subject rather than a comprehensive study. As it is, the book gives the impression that 
American art reached its culmination with the kind of realism represented by Sheeler. 

The book is well printed and the illustrations good. (One, Fig. 74, is reproduced larger 
than the original, which detracts somewhat from the author’s argument, nonetheless cor- 
rect, concerning it.) The frontispiece in color, from Life’s color-plates, is too red, as usual. 
But anyone will be surprised, I think, in looking over these plates, at the variety and 
interest they reveal. Publisher and author have done well in thus calling attention to the 
variety of nineteenth century American art even in the supposedly sober field of still-life. 

J. Carson WEBSTER 


SLATKIN, CHARLES G., and Recina ScHootman. Treasury of American Drawings. New York 

1947, Oxford U. P., pp. xvii + 35, 163 illustrations on plates. 

This book actually has the ‘‘new material’ claimed by many of the recent books on 
drawings. Works of familiar artists which are generally unknown beyond the collections 
that house them are presented in superior reproductions. Unfortunately the contempoarary 
selections seem dominated by formal academies (Speicher, Corbino, Sterne, McFee), literal 
realists (Cadmus, Hopper, Sheeler), and popular satirists (Peggy Bacon, du Bois, Gropper). 
This is the more regrettable in a section where latitude is available. The earlier sections 
expose the suspected crudity of people like Mount, Bingham, Morse, and Inman, and re- 
mind us surprisingly of the channel of respect we owe to really deft academic 19th century 
draughtsmen like Eastman Johnson, Sargent, and Chase. 

The preface is the usual mix of conventions about history, biographical facts, and apt 
quotations. Seconding Mr. Kienitz’s remark in the College Art Journal that many of the 
works here glorified would not be worthy of inclusion in a European anthology, one can add 


the probable reason: between the best American drawings and second-rate European ones 
there is a close parallel of quality and of particular style, but we never see the second-rate 
European ones because we study the best of each continent, irrespective of absolute quality. 
Yet it seems a poor sign of discernment and a good one of misplaced nationalism when we 
allow Soyer and not Raffaelli a place along with Daumier. 


CREIGHTON GILBERT 


Meyer, Peter. Europaeische Kunstgeschichte. Vol. 1: From Antiquity to the end of the Middle 

Ages. Ziirich 1947, Schweizer Spiegel Verlag. 

A research in the field of history of art has recently been published in Switzerland that 
merits wide consideration. Its author—lecturer at the University of Ziirich and the Federal 
School of Technology—not only shows the historical evolution in the most important monu- 
ments of art, but contributes greatly to our knowledge of the essence of architecture and the 
figurative arts. 

Meyer sees the entire cultural development in Europe against a background of learning 
and philosophy (Geisteswissenschaft). By that he succeeds in giving a “‘history of art in 
problems,” a work that was in the mind of Jakob Burckhardt. 

One of the aspects under which art is contemplated here is Meyer’s concept of prehis- 
toric and historic art. By these terms the author does not mean a historical succession of 
styles, but different phases of the intellect. The prehistoric stage is still predominant among 
primitives and is apparent even in Europe today, manifesting itself in the products of 
folk art. It was this folk art which—apart from occasional borrowings from high, profes- 
sional art—produced time and again the prototypes of early geometric forms, appropriate 
manifestations of a certain spiritual stage. 

The Greeks were the first to make the decisive step towards the historic stage of the 
intellect which “‘produced that chain reaction of the pursuit of knowledge,” propelling the 
entire development of art in Europe ever since. In this way art and culture of the Middle 
Ages appear as a struggle between the prehistoric and the historic world of the ancients. 
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The second guiding idea under which the formation and change of style in European art 
are considered, concerns the artistic problems of form proper. It deals with the relation 
of the artistically productive individual to the ‘‘material’’ given by nature. Whether the 
artist sees his object as a concrete corporeality and expresses this view in full, plastic forms, 
or whether he denies the priority of the corporeal appearance and strives to realize a spiritual 
conception of an object in a ‘‘dematerialized symbol’’—this will fundamentally determine 
the character and the structure of his style. 

Such basically different attitudes towards the material are demonstrated mainly in 
examples taken from architecture, though scultpure and painting are not neglected. The 
importance of the wall and the different parts of the building are not explained from a tech- 
nical point of view, but from the visual and spiritual angle as means of realization of dif- 
ferent artistic concepts, as the artistic side itself in the formation of a style can only be 
understood as a realization of certain spiritual aspects. 

Beginning with the Greeks, who were fully aware of the corporeality of their building 
materials and who therefore deliberately employed hewn stones to show the plastic struc- 
ture of the wall and the full roundness of a column, Meyer goes on to demonstrate how 
the Romans used the stones as a mass effect in their vaulted ‘‘cave’’ interiors, reducing 
the Greek column-and-gable structure to a mere wall decoration. They were followed by 
the Byzantine architects, who strove to hide the external structure of the wall and make 
it seem only a carrier for the mosaics on plane and dome, finally ending in the spreading 
network of the richly decorated stucco walls of Islamic architecture. All these phases are 
presented as style-producing elements in a most convincing way. 

Thus an essential contribution to our knowledge of the inner structure of a work of art 
is made. In this connection, the ideas of Gustaf Britsch on the structure and development 
of artistic forms are most relevant in throwing light on the questions of style-history, 
mainly as regards the inner logical process in the changes of style. 

Meyer’s presentation of the development of medieval architecture is a masterly work. 
The passages dealing with the origin and changes of the Gothic style are of a depth and 
clarity as yet unparalleled. Observations on the way, leading from the gradual subdivision 
of the wall in west-Romanesque buildings to the ‘‘ plane (Tafel) of stone and glass” in Gothic 
cathedrals, or on the origin and changeability of the stony web of Gothic tracery, are based 
on the author’s own researches. 

Meyer shows that the Gothic style must ultimately be understood as a struggle between 
the medieval-Christian and the mature, history-conscious world of the ancients. The great 
cathedrals, achieving eventually the same grandeur as the Greek temples, are at the same 
time their most extreme contrast. 

Econ KornMANN 


BauMGARTEN, SANDOR. A Modern Szellem Esztetikéja. Budapest. Egyetemi Nyomda 1948, 

pp. 41. 

Words and concepts have their timely and timeless perspective. Their intelligibility or 
lack of intelligibility is determined by the intent of the person who uses them. This seems 
the view of Sdndor Baumgarten, the Hungarian scholar, who wrote a brief study which is 
an attempt at verbal and conceptual clarification regarding the term ‘‘modern’’. The essay, 
divided into two parts, is also an examination of the aesthetics of the modern spirit. 

What is modern? The existing, the forever valid, the classical, as stated by Brunetiére? 
Is modernity opposed to the taste and pattern of bygone times? Is it different from the up- 
to-date? Baumgarten maintains that the transient is inseparable from the permanent if the 
term ‘‘modern” is applied constructively. It is a problem in antinomies; a challenge to the 
sociologist as well as to the aesthetician. Its meaning is conditioned not only by its inherent 
qualities, but by its relationship to the outside world. This relationship may affect the 
character of a work of art; it may change its universal significance because of the altered 
attitude of the public. 

Baumgarten stresses the schizoid character of our contemporary civilization. It in- 
fluences our soul and our social existence. The open wounds of modern society are shown in 
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the conflicting designs of philosophy, psychology, literature, popular recreation. What does 
the future hold for mankind? Will man of tomorrow be less inspired by Beethoven, than by 
a social act affecting the lot of the multitude? The “‘isms’”’ of today—will they be considered 
modern by future generations? Baumgarten’s essay is not a journey in the uncharted area 
of the modern spirit, but rather an interesting expression of present day uneasiness in the 
realm of terminological problems. 

JosEPH REMENYI 


RosENBERG, JAKOB. Rembrandt. Cambridge 1948, Harvard University Press, Two Vols., 
pp. 263, 281 illus. (Vol. One, Text; Vol. Two, Plates). 

If one were confined to the choice of a single book in English on the subject of the great 
Dutch master, this would seem to be it. Rembrandt comes alive both as painter and man 
of his age in these skilfully written pages and in the excellent illustrations which accompany 
them. Dr. Rosenberg writes from an exhaustive knowledge of the painter and his contem- 
poraries and to this reviewer the most exceptional chapters are those which reveal Rem- 
brandt in relation to the thought and ideas of his times. 

An excellent example of this is Rosenberg’s analysis of the artist’s religious views in rela- 
tion to Calvinism, Mennonism, and Catholicism. Rembrandt’s individuality did not pre- 
vent him from being receptive to a wide variety of outside influences coming from the 
society in which he lived, and to which was added a very unusual and direct stimulation 
from the Bible itself. Essentially Protestant, he was yet able to enrich the pictorial expres- 
sion of his religious views with means drawn from the Catholic Baroque, and the result was 
without any counterpart in his time. A personal humanism cut him off sharply from the 
classical tradition, just as it allowed him to raise humanity in its simple, even ugly, aspects 
to an eminence equal to that expressed in more traditional forms, and to do it with even 
greater emotional power. 

The stylistic analyses of Rembrandt’s paintings, etchings, and drawings—divided 


chronologically and indicating the artist’s development—are models of clarity; the volumes 
are convenient in size and the sequence of illustrations closely corresponds to the text. An 
excellent bibliography, explanatory footnotes, and an extensive concordance of attributions 
for the paintings make Dr. Rosenberg’s work the most definitive study of Rembrandt in 
English to date. 


J. SLOANE 


Baker, Caruos. Shelley’s Major Poetry: The Fabric of a Vision. Princeton 1948, Princeton 

University Press, pp. 307. 

BaRRELL, JosEpH. Shelley and the Thought of His Time: A Study in the History of Ideas. 

New Haven 1947, Yale University Press, pp. vii + 210. 

Both these books are studies of the philosophy of Shelley; they have the advantage of 
taking seriously Shelley’s own word that there was a worthwhile philosophic subtlety to 
his poetry. But also both books add to the great number of studies of Shelley in the reading 
of which it is easy to forget that Shelley was a poet and not a philosopher. 

Dr. Barrell’s title is exact. First he discusses Shelley in relation to eighteenth century 
thought and then in relation to the Greek Revival. The first half of the book I found less 
original, more familiar than the second half; it is no fault of Dr. Barrell that the ideas which 
he discusses in the first half of his book were and are more commonly shared than the ideas 
which are the subject of his second half. There has always been some confusion in discussions 
of the influence of Plato on Shelley and Dr. Barrell goes far toward clearing the confusion. 

Dr. Baker seems to me to have written half of the book which he promises in his intro- 
duction, a book about Shelley as a philosophical and psychological poet. Although he urges 
us to take Shelley more seriously as a ‘‘psychological poet,’ that he arrived ‘“‘at a symbolic 
literary language,’’ and that ‘the took sometimes the craftsman-philosopher’s delight in 
that process of verbal and ideological intensification on which modern criticism rightly, 
though sometimes too exclusively, insists,’ his own analysis unfortuntely does not discuss 
these matters with anything like the thoroughness they deserve. Also, I cannot accept Dr. 
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Baker’s judgment that Shelley conforms more to the laws of philosophy than of poetry. 
Shelley did not become a metaphysician; he remained a poet with a variety of experiments 
in form quite as significant as his singleness of vision. 

In terms of its purpose Dr. Barrell’s book is better conceived than Dr. Baker’s, although 
inevitably because of its greater range, Dr. Baker’s study is more useful, probably the best 
survey of Shelley’s poetry. That they both seem to me not books about a poet is only an- 
other way of saying that I ask scholars not too exclusively to devote themselves to the 
problem of meaning and sources. 


Donatp WEEKS 


Huauzes, Cuares W. The Human Side of Music. New York 1948, The Philosophical Library, 

pp. xi + 341. 

Dr. Hughes’ first book-length publication proclaims with distinction that music which 
is worth hearing demands proper preparation for its reception. One requisite is that the 
listener cultivate a respect for music by realizing its basis in human nature and the social 
forces that shape its development. ‘‘Music can only be fully enjoyed,” states the author, 
“when it is valued. It is often the lack of a deep conviction of the value of music which 
stands as an obstacle to our enjoyment.’’ The first portion of his book is therefore socio- 
logical and with a wealth of historical information at his command, he shows how the music 
of a period influenced the society in which it arose and also how that society determined the 
moods, forms and functions of its music. 

The second requirement for effective hearing is that the listener understand the inner 
workings of music, how the elements of sound lend themselves to expressive arrangement 
in melody and harmony through which it performs its social function. Here Dr. Hughes 
treats music as a language showing how through rhythm, melody, harmony and the con- 
structive elements of musical composition it becomes a veritable form of speech. 

Dr. Hughes makes it clear, in brief, that there is but one way to learn to hear music, 
which is simply by hearing. Undisciplined hearing is most likely to be but overhearing. A 
book therefore for the listener that will enable him to enrich and increase his appreciation 
of music is most welcome. 


Max ScHoren 


Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. The Theory of American Literature. Ithaca, New York 1948, 

Cornell University Press, pp. xii + 208. 

This is a thoroughly stimulating and provocative study of a subject rarely treated and 
surely deserving of more discussion: The history of American literary history. Mr. Jones’ 
study attempts to mark out what differentiates American literature from other literatures 
and what these differentiating qualities ‘explain’ in terms of the achievement of our 
literature. Seeing literature in its relationship to the whole picture of American life as a 
record, in the Baconian sense, of ‘‘communalized experience,”’ the author’s approach to its 
history becomes a relativist one between the literature produced and the sociology of 
literary taste. 

He also surveys the period of reaction against the British tradition, the search for a 
‘usable past,”’ the beginnings of literary history which treats American literature in its 
own right, recent attempts by Jeffersonians, Freudians, and Marxists to formularize Ameri- 
can literary history, and the coming-of-age, in our time, of American literary scholarship. 
To this is appended a useful chronological list of ‘‘Works on the History and Philosophy 
of American Literature.” 

Mr. Jones’ conclusion, follows from the facts as he arranges and interprets them for us. 
Yet—and this is his great praise—he does not confuse facts presented with conclusions 
drawn. Hence, looking over the evidence, one may freely protest, with, for example, a 
turn-of-the-century humanist critic like W. C. Brownell whose criticism Mr. Jones finds to 
be as culturally determined as that of any arrant nationalist, that literary history need 
not be entirely subsumed under cultural history; one may protest that the literary work is 
of such a nature that though it may well be related to other kinds of evidence in cultural 
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history, it must not be confused with that evidence, that it has a separate, aesthetically 
definable history. I should think that cultural history, if it is partly to be built up out of 
evidence drawn from works of literature, would have to be informed by a kind of critical 
theory which would be valid independently of given historical contexts and which would 
thus allow one to differentiate literary from other kinds of evidence in those contexts. Too, 
I should think that one could understand a literary work as an outgrowth of a cultural 
situation only by taking into account the prime fact that that work is, for good and for bad, 
literary in intention and function. Now, to say ali this is essentially to object from the very 
outset to Mr. Jones’ critical relativism and to wish, in addition, that he had been concerned 
as much with the theory of American literature as with that of American literature. Still, 
to object thus is to be grateful for a study which, well made, thorough, forthright, openly 
biased, frankly invites the sort of objection out of which civilized learning may rise. 
Roy Harvey Pearce 


NE .son, Rosert U. The Technique of Variation. Berkeley and Los Angeles 1948, University 

of California Press, pp. vii + 197. 

This volume fills one more gap in the musician’s book-shelf. Hitherto the pertinent 
chapters in Goetschius’ The Larger Forms of Musical Composition formed the most available 
source of information in English, but one which was naturally more compressed and concise 
than the present volume. Mr. Nelson deals in considerable detail and with an abundance 
of illustration with variation types from the Spanish vihuelistas of the sixteenth century to 
D’Indy and Franck. The historian is likely to wish that Mr. Nelson had devoted some time 
to the fundamental ideas in terms of psychology and aesthetics which explain the function 
of variation in music. He might welcome some exploration of that rather vague period of 
preparation before sets of variations appear with a sort of abrupt maturity in the sixteenth 
century. The student and the concert-goer would be grateful for a study of the variation 
form at the present day. Within the limits which he has chosen, however, Mr. Nelson has 
written a useful book which is likely to be the most complete one in its field for some time 
to come. 

Cuar.es W. HuGHes 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 
Recent meetings of the Société Francaise d’Esthétique have featured the following 
speakers and topics: February 19, J. G. Krarrt,‘‘De quelques ‘faits’ incontestables en 
matiére de poésie;’? March 19, Mur. Vic&-LancEvIN, ‘‘Style et caractére de la danse popu- 
laire en France;’’ May 21, Dr. E. Minxowss1, ‘‘Constitution et création;*’ June 18, JULIEN 
Brnpa, “Y a-t-il des constantes dans la sensibilité esthétique de l’humanité?”’ 


UNESCO, PARIS 


The Arts in General Education Clearing House, under the direction of TREvor THomMas’ 
published in June the first issue of Arts and Education, as UNESCO Publication No. 349. 
Thirty-two pages in length, it contains an abridged version of ‘“The Arts in General Educa- 
tion: a Program for Cultural Interchange,’’ by Taomas Munro. (This paper, which was pre- 
sented at the Eastern Arts Association convention in Boston last April, is printed in full in 
the 1949 Yearbook of that organization. Copies may be secured from its Editor, Prof. Italo 
de Francesco, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania). Aris and Education, 
which will appear at regular intervals hereafter, can be ordered from the UNESCO office 
at 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris. The June issue contains also ‘‘Jeunesses Musicales,’’ by 
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MarceEt CuveE ier, and “Extending the Horizon for Art Education,’”’ by Victor D’Amico 
of the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


GERMANY 


RicHarRD MU.LiER-FREIENFELS has left Berlin ‘‘over the air-bridge,” and now lives at 
Frankfurter-Strasse 40a, Weilburg a.d. Lahn, Germany. 


POLAND 


Ruch Filozoficzny, Polish philosophical quarterly, Tom XVI, Nr. 3-4, 1948, contains an 
extensive international bibliography of recent philosophical publications including those 
on aesthetics. Table of contents of the Journal of Aesthetics and other periodicals are given 
in detail. 


ENGLAND 


An attractive new magazine, The Artist, has made its appearance in London. Edited by 
Lreonarp Ricumonp at 51 Piccadilly, London W. 1, it contains several timely and significant 
articles on contemporary painting, with illustrations in color. ‘‘We are very anxious in- 
deed,” writes Mr. Richmond, ‘‘to get expressions relating to art affairs from prominent 
American artists.’? He has good words to say‘of the interest London artists are taking in 
the Journal of Aesthetics. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Emit Utttz has published Vom Sinn des menschlichen Seins through Enke in Stuttgart. 
Translation of his article for the Journal has been delayed, but will be finished shortly. 


JAPAN 


Mamoru WatanaBB, of Tokyo, sends an interesting note about recent Japanese activi- 
ties in aesthetics: 

“Despite the difficult living conditions in post-war Japan, the aestheticians of this 
country are very active. Apart from numerous books on art, literature, and philosophy, 
works worthy of attention on aesthetics and Kunstwissenschaft have already appeared, 
among them ‘Types of Feeling for Nature’ by Professor YosHtnort ONtsHi at the Tokyo 
University. In it he explains particularly the differences between the western and Japanese 
feeling for nature. Professor TakEucut’s ‘Aesthetics of Hegel’ is the most detailed introduc- 
tion into the aesthetics and art philosophy of Hegel that has been made in Japan up to the 
present time. Aesthetic studies from the Marxist point of view are not lacking either: for 
example, ‘The Perception Theory of Art’ by K. Hoso and Kunstwissenschaft by KuRAHARA. 

“Lectures on aesthetics and Kunstwissenschaft in universities and colleges have in- 
creased considerably recently. At the Tokyo University, besides ‘General Aesthetics,’ 
‘Beauties of Nature and Beauties of Art,’ ‘Literaturewissenschaft,’ and ‘Musikwissen- 
schaft’ were read. The Society for Aesthetics from the same university arranged six lectures 
in the years 1948-49, including the following: ‘Hokusai’ by S. Maraxr; ‘Concerning the 
Beauty of Ruins’ by N. Koaure; ‘Professor Dessoir’s Last Treatise’ and ‘Aesthetics in 
America’ by J. OroKozawa; ‘Music, Cinema Art and Theater in Post-war Europe’ by M. 
WatanaBe3; ‘The Temporal Quality of Films’ by Tocawa. The first yearbook of the aes- 
thetics division of the Philosophy Faculty of the Tokyo University will appear in August 
of this year (1949).” 

Mr. Watanabe’s address in Tokyo is: Mamoru Watanabe, Akutsu-Byoin, 2 chome 27, 
Kanda-Awajicho, Tokyo, He adds the following facts about himself: ‘‘ After having got the 
degree of the Tokyo University, I studied aesthetics at the Vienna University under Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Kainz for five years. Afterwards I was lecturer at the University of Sofia 
in Bulgaria. From 1944 to 1948, I stayed in Berne, Switzerland and studied Musikwissen- 
schaft under Professor Kurth. In 1948 I came back with my family to Japan. Now I am 
working at the Victor Talking Machine Company as cultural adviser, and teaching aes- 
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theties and art criticism at the Bunka Institute in Tokyo.’’ We look forward to receiving 
more reports from Mr. Watanabe, and some articles for publication in future issues. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor, Taomas Munro, has been invited to teach aesthetics at the Sorbonne during 
the present academic year, and is spending the winter in France. His address is American 
Express Company, 11 rue Scribe, Paris. During his absence, it is expected that the Journal 
for March 1950 will be edited by Hetmut HuncERLAND; the June and September issues by 
GerorcE Boas. Since these plans are subject to change, all manuscripts and communications 
intended for the editorial office should be addressed as usual to Dr. Munro at The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio, where they will be promptly forwarded to the proper 
persons. 


A special issue on the psychology of art is being planned, to appear sometime in 1950. 
It will cover recent developments, both theoretical and experimental, representing differ- 
ent approaches and opinions. Papers, notes, and suggestions are invited by the Editor. 


We announce with great regret the death of DeWitt H. Parker, distinguished American 
aesthetician and philosopher, at Ann Arbor, Michigan on June 21, 1949, at the age of 64. 
He was Professor of Philosophy at the University of Michigan, and author of Principles of 
Aesthetics, of which F. S. Crofts published a second edition in 1947. 


SEMINARS IN AESTHETICS 


Under the Auspices of the American Society for Aesthetics (Pacific Coast Division) 
Annual Report, October 8, 1948 to June 15, 1949 


East Bay Area (Berkeley-Oakland): The seminar continued through its seventh year, 
meeting regularly twice a month under the direction of HEtmut HuncERLAND. The meet- 
ings were held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hungerland in Piedmont. The average attend- 
ance was seventeen persons for a total of twelve meetings. 

In its continued study of the theory of value and criticism, the seminar became increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of socio-cultural factors for the formation of value judgment 
and this awareness found its expression in the orientation of the papers presented. 

At both the East Bay Area and San Francisco seminar meetings, Mr. and Mrs. Hunger- 
land reported to the membership respectively on the Tenth International Congress of 
Philosophy held at Amsterdam and the Harvard meeting of the American Society for 
Aesthetics. 

During this year, the following papers have been presented: Putnam C. Atprica, ‘‘Some 
Problems in the Aesthetics of Music;’? M. Bonwit, ‘Babylonian Confusion and Six 
Modern Novels;” EpitH Henricu, ‘‘One Approach to Poetry (as demonstrated by an 
analysis of Eliot’s ‘The Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock’)” Hetmur Hunceruanp, ‘The 
Dilemma of the Modernists;’’ IsaseL HunGERLAND, “‘Philosophic Themes in T. S. Eliot’s 
Four Quartets.”? Ricoarp Kuuns, “Analysis of Moby Dick;’’ J. pp LaHarps, “Jean Pierre 
de Crousaz’s Traité du Beau (1715) ;’? Ancw LauTeRER, ‘‘Speculations on Formal Presenta- 
tion in the Theater;’’ EL1zaBETH Pops, ‘‘ History of Ideas and Aesthetics;’? DonaLD WEEKS, 
* Analysis of a Poem, The Host, by Donald Weeks.”’ 

The members also made critical analyses of Braque’s Patience and of Randall Jarell’s 
The Death of the Ball Turret Gunner. 

San Francisco: The San Francisco seminar completed successfully its fourth year, the 
group meeting regularly once a month under the direction of Helmut Hungerland. The 
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meetings were held at the homes of the members of the seminar. The average attendance 
was fifteen persons for a total of eight meetings. 

The following papers have been presented: Mr. and Mrs. James BILLWILLER, ‘Critical 
Review of 8. Giedion’s Mechanization Takes Command;” Samuret Durr, ‘Poetic and Pro- 
saic Figures of Speech;”? Paut R. Farnswortn, ‘‘Statistics and Aesthetics;’? Hetmut 
HUNGERLAND, ‘‘William Morris and the Modernists;’’ IsaseL HuNGERLAND, “Meaning 
in Poetry;’? IRENE MANSFELD, “‘Structure in Music.”’ 

Los Angeles, Fall meeting: On December 11 and 12, 1948, the Southern California Divi- 
sion held their annual fall meeting at the Los Angeles County Museum in Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles. At the Saturday, December 11 meeting, Atois J. Scuarprt presided and the 
following papers were presented: STEPHEN C. Tornay, ‘“‘Emotional Sublimation in Modern 
Art;’? JuLes Lanesner, ‘‘Conceptual Problems of Contemporary Painting;’? James H. 
BREASTED, JR., ‘“The Relationship of a Museum of History, Science and Art to Contem- 
porary Art;’? Oscar Fiscuincer, “Showing of his latest Film, Movie Painting, a non-ob- 
jective short Film.” 

At the Sunday, December 12 meeting, Henry Purmont Eames presided, and the follow- 
ing papers were presented: WEsLEY La VIOLETTE, ‘“‘Small Variations on a Large Theme;’’ 
Henry Purmont Eames, ‘‘Twentieth Century Contemporary Music;’’ Mr. and Mrs. Pauu 
H. Apett, ‘‘Concerning Modern Music,” the performance of a sonata for violin and piano, 
composition by John A. Carpenter; Evetyn B. Butt, ‘‘Music for Therapy;”? FerpInaNpD 
Ear eg, ‘‘A New Form of Art: The Visual Counterpart of Harmony and the Sonata.”’ 


DIVISION ON AESTHETICS: AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


When this issue went to press, the annual meeting of the Division on Aesthetics was 
planned as part of the convention of the American Psychological Association in Denver, 
Colorado, September 7, 1949. The program announced was as follows: ‘‘ Psychology of the 
Aesthetic Object,’”? by HENry WunpeERr:Icu, University of Florida; ‘‘A Factorial Study of 
the Birkhoff Figures,” by Vireinta M. Brown, University of Chicago; ‘‘How Creative 
Thought is Related to Learning,” by CaTHaRINE Patrick, University of Missouri; “A 
Psychological Theory of Artistic Creation,’’ by Juttus Portnoy, Brooklyn College; Pres- 
idential Address: ‘‘A Consideration of the Measures of Musical Taste,’ by Paun R. Farns- 
WORTH, Stanford University. The secretary of the division is Miss Catharine Patrick, of 
822 West 58th Street, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 

The editor of The Journal of Musicology, Dr. Bennett Shimp of 1550 Essex Road, Colum- 
bus 12, Ohio, writes that his journal will soon be in operation again, this time printed by 
photolithography. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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guages at the Universities of Marburg, Germany, and Istanbul, and visiting lecturer 
at Penn State College. 

Wotreane Stecuow is professor of fine arts at Oberlin College. 

Patrick ROMANELL is chairman of the philosophy department at Wells College, Aurora, 
New York, and a book editor of the Journal of Philosophy. 

Puitip MERLAN, professor of German literature and civilization at Scripps College, Clare- 
mont, California, is the author of Platons Form der philosophischen Mitteilung. 

JARED S. Moore is professor of philosophy at Western Reserve University. 

Wins.tow Ames is director of the Springfield Art Museum in Springfield, Missouri, and 
lecturer in fine arts at Southwest Missouri State College. 

Cuar.es E. Gauss is Elton professor of philosophy at the George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

GerorcE Boas is professor of the history of philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. 

Louis APPLEBAUM, of New York, is music director of the World Today, a documentary 
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Kentucky. 

Econ Kornmann, of Lugano-Castagnola, Switzerland, wrote Vergleichende Kunstbetrach- 
tung. 

JosEPH REMENY!I is professor of comparative literature at Western Reserve University. 
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